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Gleanings in 
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Let the Bees Do It 


By M. J. Deyell 

A few years ago, in the spring of 
1942 to be exact, prospects looked 
fairly favorable for a honey flow 
from clovers in this area. I found 
myself without a sufficient number 
of supers containing drawn combs 
or frames full of sheets of founda- 
tion for my bees. I was crowded 
with work and did not have time 
for nailing up frames and putting in 
full sheets of foundation. Some of 
you readers may recall an article 
entitled, ‘“‘SSaving and Producing 
3eeswax’”’, appearing on pages 213 
to 215 in Gleanings for April, 1942. 
In that article I expressed some the- 
ories and suggestions with reference 
to having combs built in frames con- 
taining inch starters. I fixed up 
some frames but unfortunately the 
honey flow expected did not mate- 
rialize so consequently the frames 
containing these starters were not 
used by the bees. 

The following year I conceived 
the idea of placing empty frames 
from which drawn combs had been 
cut, between extracting combs that 
were straight and wired. I experi- 
mented along this line for two years 
and wrote an article entitled, ‘‘Pro- 
ducing More Wax by Using Empty 
Frames’, appearing on pages 190 
and 191 of Gleanings for May, 1945. 

In that article I reeommended us- 
ing five drawn combs and four emp- 
ty frames out of which combs had 
been cut, in each super, alternating 
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The start of a honey comb built without 
foundation. Evidently the previous comb 
that had been cut from the frame was all 
worker, for the bees at the top followed 
the edges of the former worker cells still 
left on the under side of the top bar. 
However, being in a hurry, the bees be- 
gan changing the size to drone. Roughly, 
worker cells are about five to the inch, 
while the drone cells are only four. 
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New comb built without comb foundation—With no starter or guide of any kind except 
the edges of the previous comb on the inside of the wooden frame, the bees started to 


build in two places. 
rows of cells then vertical. 

the rows of cells horizontal. 
intersection of the two combs. 


At the left they started a comb with two walls horizontal, the 
At the right they started a comb with two walls vertical, 
There are irregular cells in the center at the point of 

Most of the cells are of the drone size. 


This comb is 


quite new, little propolized. 


the drawn combs with the empty 
frames. 

During 1945 and 1946 I experi- 
mented along this line and succeed- 
ed in getting some nicely filled 
combs in the empty frames. The 
accompanying pictures will give you 
some idea of how the bees built nice 
straight combs in empty frames 
placed between straight wired ex- 
tracting combs. 

The honey flows in this area dur- 
ing the past two seasons have been 
very disappointing. There were fair- 
ly good fall flows and it was during 
these flows that I succeeded in get- 
ting these combs built and filled 
with honey. 

The filled unwired combs shown 
after being uncapped, were put 
through a two-frame power extrac- 
tor run at 400 r.p.m. None of these 
unwired combs was broken. I have 
also extracted honey from _ such 
combs in a radial 45-frame extrac- 
tor without breaking any combs. 
Obviously such combs have to be 
handled with reasonable care. 

Is Drone Comb Stronger 
than Worker Comb? 

In my article in Gleanings for 
May, 1945, I raised the question as 
to whether the midrib or septum of 
drone comb is thicker and stronger 
than that of worker comb. To date, 
no one has supplied any informa- 
tion or even an opinion. If the mid- 
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rib of drone comb is thicker and 
tougher than that of worker comb, 
possibly this is one reason why 
these combs did not break in the 
honey extractors. 

Do Bees Prefer Drone Comb for 

the Storage of Honey? 

During the years we have noticed 
that when small patches of dro.e 
comb occur in combs consisting 
mainly of worker cells in extracting 
supers, these patches of drone cells 
are left unfilled until the very last, 
while the worker cell portions of 
the combs are filled. However, if 
the honey flow is heavy and bees 
need all available comb space, they 
will eventually fill the drone cells. 

Whether or not bees prefer combs 
consisting entirely of drone cells 
rather than combs consisting entire- 
ly of worker cells, when the two 
kinds of combs are alternated in a 
super, I do not know. I hope to 
find this out this coming season—if 
we have a good honey flow. 

A prime swarm put into a hive 
containing frames with one _ inch 
starters instead of full sheets of 
foundation will, during the heavy 
honey flow, build enough worker 
comb for a queen to lay a normal 
number of eggs. The bees will then 
build drone combs. On the other 
hand, during a light honey flow 
bees are likely to build worker 
comb, especially a nucleus or colo- 
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Old comb built without comb foundation—Except for the edges of the previous comb 


that had been cut out of the frame, the bees had no guide of any kind. 


Note that while 


there are both worker and drone cells, the drone size predominates as in all naturally 


built comb. 


Note too that the two parallel walls are nearly all horizontal. 


This comb 


was in the hive long enough to become. darkened by propolis. 


ny that is below par in strength. 
No Queen Excluder is Used 

In my experiments thus far I have 
not used queen excluders when giv- 
ing supers containing 5 drawn combs 
of worker cells alternated with four 
empty frames out of which combs 
have been sut. The experiments 
were conducted in the fall of the 
year when the nights were rather 
cool, under which conditions quecns 
are not so likely to go up into the 
supers to lay eggs in the combs as 
they are during the earlier part of 
the season when the weather is 
warm. I hope to find out during 
the coming clover honey flow, if it 
materializes, whether or not it is 
advisable or essential to use queen 
excluders. 

It is a distinct advantage to shove 
all of the 9 frames close together 
when the super is first put on, di- 
viding the extra space at the outside 
of each outside frame. Later on, 
after the bees begin building combs 
in the empty frames, the 9 frames 
can be properly spaced. Drone cells 
are built longer than worker cells 
for the production of brood. Drone 
cells containing capped brood are 
approximately inch while work- 
er cells containing sealed brood are 
approximately x inch. It is essen- 
tial therefore that the frames, some 
of which will contain drone cells, 
be properly spaced. 

Following the appearance of my 
former articles on this subject, a 
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beekeeper from Alberta, 
wrote as follows: 


_ “Your article in the May 1945 Glean- 
ings, ‘Producing More Wax by Using 
Empty Frames’, is very interesting. I have 
done some experimenting in the use of 
empty frames with a main object to save 
a cash outlay on foundation. It worked 
O.K. I still have plenty of supers of 
these combs. They are all drone cells. I 
used about 1 inch starters of plain light 
foundation and I had all of my_ frames 
wired the horizontal way. In all cases 
the wires have been in the midrib of the 
comb after the bées built the comb. They 
are as good and strong as any comb built 
from foundation. I am not 100% positive, 
but I honestly believe that this building 
of comb in empty frames is very impor- 
tant in swarm prevention. For four or 
five years I have not had any swarms, and 
yet my colonies never average less than 
125 pounds per colony. 

“What I would like very much to know 
is: How the honey yield of a colony that 
has to build out empty frames would com- 
pare with a colony that has all drawn 
combs.” 


It is possible that it would pay to 
wire empty frames, alternated with 
drawn combs in an extracting su- 
per. However, for me this means 
more work and expense and if it 
isn't absolutely necessary, why do 
it? We have tried letting bees build 
combs over wires in empty frames 
and it works well. 

I realize that some of the founda- 
tion manufacturers may not thank 
me for making this suggestion. Even 
though some beekeepers do let the 
bees build their own comb in the 


Canada, 


extracting supers, this would hardly 


put the manufacturers out of busi- 
ness. We will always need full sheets 
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of worker foundation for getting 
good combs in brood chambers— 
combs consisting of the maximum 
number of worker cells. 


Some Advantages of This System 

(1) As already stated, this meth- 
od gets away from the expense and 
labor of putting in full sheets of 
foundation. This is an important 
item. 

As brought out in the first of the 
article appearing in Gleanings of 
April, 1942, “Saving and Producing 
Beeswax’, the concensus seems to 
be that the amount of honey used in 
making one pound of wax runs any- 
where from 7 to 12 pounds. It 
seems obvious that when bees have 
to build their own comb they do not 
store quite so much surplus honey. 
However, if these drone combs are 
cut out to be rendered into wax af- 
ter the honey is extracted from 
them, this would mean a greater 
production of wax which might help 
offset the possible reduction in hon- 
ey produced. 

(2) As brought out in a previous 
article, and also mentioned by the 
beekeeper in Alberta, Canada, this 
method does serve as a swarm con- 
trol measure. The four empty frames 
placed in each super help to provide 
more ventilation at a time when it 
is needed. The space afforded by 
the empty frames gives the bees an 
opportunity to ventilate the hives 
more efficiently. As the empty 
frames in the first super put on are 
built out and filled, another super 
containing drawn combs and empty 
frames is placed on top of the first 
one, and more ventilation is pro- 
vided. We would certainly advo- 
cate top supering with this system. 

(3) This method helps to get away 
from the ravages of the wax moth 
during late summer or early fall 
when extracting supers are stored 
away. 

It is common knowledge that ex- 
tracting supers containing combs 
spaced seven to each 10-frame su- 
per are not likely to be attacked by 
the wax moth because the space be- 
tween the frames is too wide for 
moths to work advantageously. A 
super containing 9 or 10 combs to a 
10-frame super is likely to be rid- 
dled with the moths during late 
summer and fall, especially during 
hot weather when such supers are 
stacked away in an apiary house. 

In reality, supers containing five 
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drawn combs and four empty 
frames, assuming of course that the 
drone comb has been cut out of the 
empty frames to increase wax pro- 
duction, would be spaced five to 
the super. Therefore the wax moth 
would hardly start in such combs. 
This is worth considering, especially 
from the standpoint of labor and 


material ordinarily used in coping 


with the wax moth situation. This 
problem is more serious at present 
than beekeepers care to admit. 


What I Would Like to do 
This Coming Season 

Today is June 6. Clovers are in 
a thriving condition. I saw a few 
heads of clover about four days ago. 
That means that the honey flow 
should begin about the middle of 
this month, provided we have suit- 
able weather. 

Now, what I would like to do is 
this: Try an experiment in some 
moderate sized apiary to determine, 
if possible, whether the method just 
described has any advantages over 
the ordinary method of using all 
drawn combs in the supers. 

It would be necessary to select an 
apiary with colonies of the same 
strength, then give half of them su- 
pers, each containing five drawn 
combs and four empty frames, giv- 
ing the remaining half of the apiary 
extracting supers containing nine 
drawn combs each. 

Of course the cost of supers, the 
labor involved with each system, 
the honey and wax secured from 
each half of the yard should be 
carefully tabulated. Such an ex- 
periment is not as easily conducted 
as one might think. I have found 
from past experience that something 
usually happens to interfere with 
the carrying out of an experiment. 

The former editor of this journal, 
the late George S. Demuth, and I 
conducted a number of experiments 
during the 13 years I was privileged 
to associate with him. We were dis- 
appointed more than once _ that 
something happened to thwart the 
progress of our experiments. I 
might say that the experiments we 
tried did not always turn out the 
way we wanted them to. In other 
words, we had some preconceived 
ideas which true scientists should 
not have. 

Well, I hope to be able to tell you 
more about this the coming fall. 
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It Wasn’t the Crop | Expected 


By Carl M. Teasley 





Brood combs were like this before the flow started. 


Not in size, nor in source. You 
see I expected sourwood. I built 
my bees up for sourwood, I supered 
for sourwood, and truly a flow of 
that premium mild delicacy was 
two days old when I visited my two 
mountain outyards in early July 
last year. 

I visioned a bumper crop from 
the umbrellaed miniature white in- 
verted cups. A former North Caro- 
linian, L. W. Hawks, had told me 
earlier in the year of a sourwood 
flow he had known in western 
North Carolina once when the foli- 
age and blooms of sourwood had 
grown larger than in previous years 
and a person had been able that 
year to break a cluster of bloom at 
random and shake tiny drops of 
nectar from the cups. Bees had 
roared busily early and late and 
nearly 200 pounds per colony had 
been averaged. So my thinking 
that day in July must have been 
colored by the 200 pound crop Mr. 
Hawks had described. 

Had the ideal conditions contin- 


July, 1947 


Afterwards brood dwindled to 
nothing as pollen ceased coming in. With sumac coming on later a build-up for fall 
was possible in August. 


ued I am sure a bumper crop in Ten- 
nessee could have been talked about 
in future years. As is so often the 
case in other flows so in this one. 
The winds started on the night of 
the second day of the flow, the 
clouds came by morning, and rain 
soon after. 

My fingers came out of their 
cross after the second day of rain, 
and I hastened to the yards on the 
first rays of the sun which came on 
what would have been the 5th day 
of the flow. I found the bees busy. 
Some few were pecking at the cups 
on sourwood bushes I could see at 
the frequent stops I made along the 
road to and from the yards. But 
knowing the fickleness of sourwood 
I did not feel a true ease of mind 
until I checked the combs inside 
several colonies and found sourwood 
nectar therein. Perhaps, I reasoned, 
this rainy period wasn’t sufficient 
to stop the flow. 

Honey Still Coming In 

A check made one week later told 

Me honey was still being transport- 











That second week all supers looked like this. All frames had some sealed honey and 
the bees were busy drawing comb. 


ed from blooms to hives by hurry- 
ing wings. Some combs were even 
half sealed. Roadside checks showed 
bees still visiting sourwood too—but 
not as they would have if the blooms 
were truly attractive. 

A second check a_ week later 
showed honey in the hive and nec- 
tar coming in. Brood rearing had 
ceased—as is so often the case in 
heavy sourwood flows—and cells 
having emerging bees were fast 
filled with incoming nectar. The 
capped honey was not delightfully 
and deliciously white, however! 

I believe my fingers had recrossed 
themselves sometime during that 
second week when a full day’s rain 


8% - ¢ 
ee ae 


had fallen. I know that my feeling 
when I found the dark honey was 
one that caused me to want to cross 
my legs, and take my chin in hand. 
Not to weep, of course, but to do 
some deep meditating. The selling 
price of the honey, in-my mind’s 
eye, dropped 10 cents on the pound. 
A possible premium flew away on 
the wings of the morning. 

I checked that same day on the 
yard of a friend, L. E. Moore of 
Lynnville, who had moved 50 colo- 
nies 218 miles for the expressed 
purpose of getting a crop of sour- 
wood honey. Of the three loca- 
tions, his and mine, his seemed most 
ideal from) the standpoint of alti- 


4 





Ma 


Full hard working colonies like this one can make a crop. This colony did 150 Ibs. worth. 
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tude and possible pasturage. His 
yard sat at 1400 feet and second 
growth sourwood grew in profusion 
for two miles in all directions. Hon- 
ey on his hives was dark, however. 

August brought the harvest. It 
also brought a nice dwarf sumac 
flow, but our subject is sourwood. 

Mr. Moore moved his 50 colonies 
—and crop—back to Lynnville and 
had an average poundage of 33 to 
the hive. I moved my crop through 
the extractor and out to the con- 
sumer. It wasn’t sourwood, but it 
was a crop worth having. 

Dark as it was I found the taste to 
be mild, and so did my customers. 

The source? Well, other blossoms 
besides sourwood in the wild woods 
of July, with possibly a honeydew 
help. 

The moral of this discourse? 
Strong colonies, atways—and if they 
don’t get this, they’ll get that! 

Apison, Tenn. 





After sourwood the crop is usually dwarf 

sumac. At times it is a prolific yielder— 

most always dependable. It often saves 
the season for some beekeepers. 


4 
Bees Increase Profits in Commercial Alfalfa Seed Production* 


By G. F. Knowlton, Extension Entomologist 
Utah State Agricultural College 


Logan, 

Profitable commercial alfalfa seed 
production requires insect cross pol- 
lination, resulting in the tripping of 
alfalfa blossoms. Such tripping is 
accomplished quite generally by 
certain beneficial wild bees. In 
parts of Utah, honeybees accomplish 
much of the alfalfa pollination. If 
alfalfa seed production is to be con- 
sistently high and profitable, an ad- 
equate supply of pollinating bees is 
essential. In areas where white 
sweet clover or other attractive pol- 
len plants are not competing too 
much with alfalfa for the attention 
of pollinating bees, alfalfa seed 
yields can be expected to increase as 
populations of bee pollinators be- 
come more adequate. Without hon- 
eybee pollination, commercial alfal- 
fa seed production in many cases 
would cease because the few wild 
bee pollinators which are present at 
this time are not able to achieve ad- 
equate pollination. Honeybees are 


*Utah State Agricultural College Exten- 
sion Service, W. W. Owens, Director Co- 
operative Extension Work in Agriculture 
and Home Economics Utah State Agricul- 
tural ee and United States Depart- 
ment of griculture -— 2 Dis- 
tributed in furtherance of the Acts of 
Congress of May 8 and June 30, 1914. 
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Utah F 
the one important species of alfalfa 


pollinators over which man has been 
able to exert a controlling influ- 
ence. With honeybees, man can reg- 
ulate their numbers and _ location. 
Research conducted by U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Utah Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station ento- 
mologists has shown that it is defi- 
nitely desirable to maintain high 
honeybee abundance in the Delta 
area of Utah, as well as in other 
seed areas where honeybees active- 
ly gather alfalfa pollen. More pol- 
linating bees result in marked bene- 
fit to the alfalfa seed industry. The 
less abundant the wild bee pollina- 
tors, the more essential it is to have 
an abundance of honeybees in and 
around the legume seed fields. Wild 
bee pollinators have not been pres- 
ent in numbers adequate to produce 
maximum alfalfa pollination and 
seed yields in most alfalfa seed are- 
as studied. By having available 
large field populations of honeybees 
alfalfa seed production has been 
materially increased, when lygus 
bugs, grasshoppers, and insect ene- 
mies of alfalfa seed are effectively 
(Continued on page 438) 
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All’s Well That Ends Well 


y G. Alan Johnstone 


When Grandpappy ee. 5, cOv- 
ered the bald patch on his head with 
his old straw hat, seized his black- 
thorn, and puffed down the garden 
path towards our rural mailbox, I 
knew he had something more on 
his mind than clipping the heads off 
dandelions. In the first place, there 
were no dandelions in bloom, nor 
would there be any for some time. 
Secondly, he was doing the errand 
himself. 

“What goes—not another elec- 
tion?” I asked for enlightenment. 

The family still dawdled at break- 
fast. I jerked my thumb at the win- 
dow ‘through which’ grandpappy 
could be seen brandishing the black- 
thorn stick like a gladiator about to 
enter the arena. 

“Haven't you 


heard, George; 


you’ve got competition now, you 
know?” Ma informed me. “Your 
father is about to show you how 


bees should be kept.” 

“Stingless bees—gulp—he’s buy- 
ing them—gulp—and they won’t 
sting like yours do,” my five-year- 
old son stuttered from among a 
mouthful of toast, while he wiggled 
on his chair in anticipation of how 
his grandfather was about to show 
up my modern methods. 

That was how it started. 

The next phase was mysterious 
hammering in my workshop. Much 
straw was toted in by my grinning 
son, who never failed to run grand- 
pappy’s numerous errands when any 
especial deviltry was afoot. Since 
grandpappy was a confirmed axe 
and jackknife carpenter, I watched 
carefully for a glimpse of his handi- 
work, knowing it would probably 
be the first laugh I might have for 
some time. At the end of a week, 
grandpappy appeared with a band- 
aged thumb and a lopsided contriv- 
ance in his hand which I took to be 





a box hive. It was, he said, a skep. 
The ancient Irish — pardon me — 
grandpapvpy’s grandfather,s grand- 
father, kept bees in one made of 
straw. It nestled beneath an ivy- 
covered wall built of stones by 
grandpappy’s grandfather’s’ grand- 


father, and an ancient laburnum tree 
drenched it with blossoms which ri- 
valed in vivid yellow the stone-crops 
growing in the old stone wall. The 
bees gathered nectar from the jas- 
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lavender, and musk, which 
scented the air in grandpappy’s 
grandmother’s garden, or flew 
across the dell to play cupid with 
the heather on the Sleive Bloom 
Mountains. The reflection of dead 
summers, with fluffy white clouds 
drifting lazily in a sunny blue sky, 
and grandpappy’s grandmother etch- 
ing a memory in a small boy’s heart 
with delicious balls of comb honey 
rolled in sugar, shone from grand- 
pappy’s face as he looked lovingly 
at the crude box which he called a 
skep. 

‘And where’s the straw?” I in- 
quired, bringing grandpappy back 
to earth. 

“Eh! Straw? Oh yes, that reminds 
me—better clear up that mess in 
your work-shop, me boy. You keep 
it in shocking shape—couldn’t find 
a thing, not a thing.”’ 

I found the straw all right. It 
coiled in roves, serpented in snakes, 
and littered every corner. It was 
clear that the art of skep construc- 


mines, 


tion had died in our family with 
grandpappy’s grandfather’s grand- 
father. 


The skep was placed on a stand 
in the rose garden. It was too close 
to the highway, for one thing. For 
another. the lives of ma’s rose bush- 
es were in jeopardy from grandpap- 
py’s blackthorn. Last year grand- 
pappy’s tobacco plants (lhe grew 
his own because Irish twist was un- 
available and local tobaccos were 
not powerful enough for his taste) 
had been altered from the perpen- 
dicular with raps from the black- 
thorn when being shown to visitors. 
Already the rosebushes had suffered 
some bark knocked off on the way 
to the skep. With a final hefty rap 
of the blackthorn on the skep, and a 
quick duck back by the _ visitor, 
grandpappy would proudly exhibit 
his handiwork. The sighs of relief. 
when no bees rushed out, were 
mistaken by grandpappy for gasps 
of admiration. 

On keeping the bees in the rose 
garden grandpappy was _ resolved. 
We pointed out that hoeing in the 

garden when the bees were installed 


might be dangerous. Grandpappy 
countered, “Stingless bees don’t 
sting’. Being too close to the high- 


way did not worry grandpappy. 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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‘“Be-gorra, let them move the high- 
way’, he said. (He had lost his vote 
in the last election.) Then I tact- 
fully mentioned the bark missing 
from the rose bushes. ‘Rabbits, by 
Japers!” said grandpappy. Ma sug- 
gested the proximity to the onion 
bed might give the honey a bad fla- 
vor. Grandpappy merely lit his pipe 
and quickly had the vicinity to him- 
self. 

Word was phoned to grandpappy 
that the bees he had ordered were 
at the express office. Grandpappy 
had never driven a car in his life 
and ‘“‘wouldn’t be seen dead behind 
the steering wheel of one of them 
bone-shaking contraptions’. (He had 
not been in a car since 1910.) I 
elected to drive to Desborats, our 
neighboring town some seven miles 
away, to get the bees. However, 
grandpappy refused to trust their 
lives to my driving, which was, to 
quote grandpappy ‘‘fast enough to 
draw the entrails of a broiler’. 

Grandpappy settled their mode of 
transportation by tying his old 
blackthorn to the crossbar of his bi- 
cycle, and tying his old straw hat 
over the bald patch with a piece of 
binder twine. With a couple more 
lengths of binder twine he secured 
his pants above the knees. Then to- 
bacco smoke puffing in blue billows 
from a pipe upside down between 
his gums, he was ready for the road. 

I forgot about grandpappy and 
his bees until I heard ma’s voice 
shouting down in the garden some- 
where near the spruce tree beneath 
which grandpappy had his skep. 
Leaving ‘my propolis scraping in the 
honeyvyhouse for later attention, I 
hurried down to the garden and lo- 
cated myself behind a coxagana 
shrub from where I could observe 
without being observed. I had a 
splendid observation post halfway 
between grandpappy’s bee location 
and the garden tool shed. The whole 
family were there. All had their 
heads poked out through the shrub- 
bery watching grandpappy. Only 
Duff, my five-year-old, stood stout- 
ly beside his grandfather with a 
come-what-may-I-won’t-run air Ma 
was standing behind the trunk of a 
good solid birch tree. With the di- 
rections for installing package bees 
in her hand, she was shouting in- 
structions to grandpappy who was 
= ideas of his own into prac- 
ice. 

“T think you should use George’s 
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There was an old man named Stephen, 

Said, “‘The beekeeping business I’m leavin’ 

I dont think it’s right 

That when the brutes bite 

The end which they use is deceivin 
—G. Alan Johnstone 


,” 


bee veil and smoker, Dennis,’ she 
wound up, peering anxiously at him 
from over the tops of her glasses. 
“They may not all be stingless, you 
know.” 

“Pooh-pooh! Save your wind for 
a quiltin’-bee, Emmy” advised 
grandpappy, a bit viciously, since he 
was having trouble prying the syrup 
can from the hole he had uncovered 
in the package. 

The blackthorn beneath his arm 
prevented the full use of that mem- 
ber, while the straw hat, which the 
protruding end of the stick had 
tipped over his eyes, hindered his 
vision. The syrup can would not 
budge. Grandpappy commenced 
muttering beneath his breath and 
ma changed to shush-shushing. 

“Dad turns his packages upside 
down and knocks them on the 
ground and—and the can comes out 
in his hand,’ young Duff helped. 

“The way your daddy keeps bees 
and the way your grandfather keeps 
bees are entirely separate arts, lad- 
die.” stated grandpappy, who did 
not relish receiving a handful of 
even stingless bees together with 
the can. ‘Now, fetch me a cork- 
screw.”’ 

Though ‘grandpappy placed the 
package between his knees and used 
the corkscrew with all the skill of 
an expert, still the syrup can re- 
mained securely among the cluster 

(Continued on page 437) 
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1. Proprietors of the Park Ap- 
iaries at Livingston, Montana: 
Left, Lawrence C. McKibben; 
Right, Lester W. Hall. 

2. Part of the Park Apiaries 
main building, extracting plant, 
packing, and warehouse (old 
water works building, Livings- 
ton, Mont). 

3. One of the 20 bee yards of 
the Park Apiaries beautifully 
located in Paradise Valley near 
Livingston. 


It’s a Honey of a Business 


I am a traveling photographer for 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. I 
am always looking for something 
new, strange, or beautiful to photo- 
graph. 

While working in Montana last 
summer I noticed many colonies of 
bees, particularly about Livingston 
in the Yellowstone Valley. Nice 
white apiaries were to be seen here 
and there in what is known as Par- 
adise Valley. I asked who owned 
the bees and was told a couple of 
fellows living in Livingston. 

I went to the Chamber of Com- 
merce and asked if they knew. They 
sure did and gave me the needed in- 
formation to find them. 

I soon found the place and made 
my wants known to the boys. 

“So the Story Goes’—They are 
two young fellows of nice appear- 
ance, Lawrence C. McKibben and 
Lester W. Hall. The boys had 
bought the old abandoned water 
works building of Livingston, had 
cleaned it up, built it over into an 
up-to-date honey extracting plant. 
Very clean and as neat as could be. 
One large room contained the ex- 
tractor and electrical equipment for 
uncepping and running the extrac- 
tor. In the sub-basement there was 
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4. Another of their 
the Valley. 


| 5. Weighing and packaging de- 


yards in 


partment of the Park Apiaries. 

It is neat and modern. 

6. Extractor being loaded with 

frames of honey. 

7. Beeswax, a by-product of 
| the business. 

8. The boys still like honey. 

9. The boys looking for queens. 

10. Both of the boys reaily en- 

joy their work. 


4 By Bert L. Brown 
usiness 
er for a large stainless metal tank where 
* the extracted honey was stored tor 
putting into 5, 1U0, and 6U pound 





thing . = 
shoto- | ee c 
hey had a five ton truck that 
brought the honey-filled supers irom 
1 last | 2u bee yards. Each yard has 30 or 
ies of more colonies placed on ranches 
igston | having alfalfa fields or on nearby 
Nice hillsides. 
| here | The boys gave the rancher a 60- 
tt lb. can of honey for the privilege of 
+ age f using the space and most of them 
ue oO knew the bees were a real benefit 
to their crops. 
Com- The past season (1946) was not a 
They very favorable honey season be- 
od in- cause of a very dry year, but at 
that there was a nice harvest of 
made honey. They averaged 63 pounds 
of Grade A honey per colony. 
y are I saw many colonies of bees in 
ypear- other Montana sections but to me it 
and looked as though Lawrence and Les- 
had ter had a sweet racket. 
water The rancher raises alfalfa by the 
had sweat of his brow. These fellows 
to an | (fine boys, too) bring in boxes of 
plant. insects and scatter them over the 
d be. landscape. In the fall of the year 
2 ex- they rob those hard working har- 
it for vest hands (the bees) of most of 
ctrac- * their wealth. 
Mobile, Alabama. 

























































Black Bees 


They Have Their Good and Bad Qualities 
By Roland T. Heacock 


The common American bee is usu- 
ally dark gray or black and is prone 
to stubborn traits which do not al- 
together fit her for the polite soci- 
ety of man. She is found in prac- 
tically all sections of the country 
where by adaptation to the rugged 
conditions of nature she has man- 
aged to survive cold winters and the 
perils of disease. Mean as sin, ready 
to fight at the drop of a hat, she is 
a Cossack to be handled with espe- 
cial care because of her excitability 
and intractable nature. She is, how- 
ever, a true honeybee and I have al- 
ways been fascinated by her. Scarce- 
ly a summer has gone by when I 
have not had one or more of these 
large black colonies on hand to ex- 
haust my patience and good nature. 
I never tire watching them go about 
their business. When you watch a 
colony of black bees working on a 
harvest you have the feeling that 
they mean business, and no fooling. 
A hundred times have I made the 
resolution to leave my blacks alone, 
but after a while I find myself pok- 
ing into them on one pretext or an- 
other, and end up by getting stung 
for my pains. Looking back I am 
convinced that ever so often I just 
have a natural hankering to get 
stung. 

In addition to being excitable and 
inclined to be vicious, most black 
bees, or wood bees, as they are some- 
times known, have the habit of 
sticking everything up with propo- 
lis. This propolis is a gummy sub- 
stance they obtain from _ certain 
trees which I suspect may be coni- 
fers. The bees use it to stop up 
holes and chinks in the hive in pre- 
paration for winter. So you will 


find less of it used in the spring 
than in the fall. It makes no dif- 
ference that you have furnished 


them with a nice clean, tight hive. 
The reasoning of a black bee is sim- 
ple on this matter. Her grandmoth- 
er used propolis in the bee tree in 
the woods since the beginning of 
time, so why shouldn’t she? Surely 
what was good enough for grand- 
mother is good enough for her! 
How like humanity is the black bee! 
She can not learn anything new! 
She is the victim of custom and tra- 
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dition! A prisoner of the past! She 
has lived in a hollow tree so long 
she can not get used to steam heat. 

Well, I shall be the last one to 
abuse her. Every time she gets ex- 
cited and buzzes about my bee veil 
I remember where she came from. 
A hundred generations in a bee tree 
in the woods has molded her dis- 
position. Who am I to find fault 
with her? I am myself the product 
of heritage; my reactions are fre- 
quently more determined by heri- 
tage than environment. <A _ sudden 
noise behind me gives me a start, 
though a moment later the self-dis- 
cipline of social environment taking 
hold upon me, I am ashamed and 
hope no one noticed the effect upon 
my nerves. My nerves seem tied to 
heritage, my will to environment. 
If, however, I could have environ- 
ment of a certain kind long enough 
it would in turn become an inherit- 
ed mass of instincts, I suspect. 

Some observers think that the 
black bee is less resistant to disease 
than the Italian bee. On this sub- 
ject I can not offer to testify as an 
expert, being content merely to ob- 
serve that I should think Mrs. Bluck 
Bee would have built up consider- 
able resistance to disease through 
years of struggle to survive. 

What the black bee does today is 
determined by what her environ- 
ment was yesterday. She cannot 
break with her past. Human be- 
ings may break with their past, but 
not a honeybee. That is the mys- 
tery of the human spirit; it can 
meet and adjust itself to almost any 
environment, rise above environ- 
ment, and no chain of heritage need 
hold it prisoner. 

Black Bees Get to Work Early 

One good feature I have observed 
many times about certain of these 
large black colonies is their habit 
of going to work early. I have had 
hives of them which morning after 
morning came out and started work- 
ing when the hybrids and Italians 
were sound asleep inside. These 
wood bees do not seem to mind the 
cool morning air but start right out 
almost as soon as day dawns. Per- 
haps, again, this has been acquired 
through years of living in cool for- 
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ests where there were only a few 
hours of real sunshine during the 
day. I do not say, however, that 
they uniformly excel in this matter 
for some of the hybrid bees are 
hustlers also. 


It has been frequently pointed 
out that black bees make a whiter 
wax cell covering than do the other 
species. This plebian of the woods 
who prefers to be free rather than 
to live in factory-made hives, this 
irrascible rebel who stings at the 
slightest opportunity, makes a not- 
ably white wax covering on all her 
new combs. Her combs are neat 
and white, much whiter, indeed, 
than those of Italian or hybrid bees. 
Look at a section she has made! It 
is a perfect example of hexagonal 
beauty. Late in June, after the 
clover harvest is nearly over, if you 
examine the sections of honey which 
have been capped by a giant colony 
of blacks you will marvel at the ex- 
quisite color and workmanship of 
these vagabonds who brook no in- 
terference in the conduct of their 
affairs. I have heard that certain 
of our commercial comb honey pro- 
ducers capitalize upon this exquisite 
workmanship by transferring comb 
honey supers to their large black 
colonies for capping. Whether it is 
done, I can not say, but it sounds 
like a smart trick. On the other 
hand, one must not leave the sec- 
tions on a black colony too long or 
they will not only be travel-stained, 
but will be coated with a thin smear 
of propolis which diminishes their 
beauty. 

Contrary to what one would ex- 
pect, the drones of these black wood 
bees are not black but rather light 
gray, or even copper colored. The 
queen, however, is usually coal 
black. Graceful and shy, you will 
have difficulty at first in snotting 
her among the workers and drones, 
but when once you have seen her 
you will always remember her sleek 
dark color, her graceful shave, as 
nervously she turns this way and 
that among her children in an ef- 
fort to hide. If there is the small- 
est burr comb in the hive, or a sin- 
gle crooked comb, you may have a 
hard time to locate her, as her in- 
stinct, unlike that of the calm, even- 
tempered Italians, is to run and hide. 

Blacks No Respector of Persons 

Back in the early twenties I re- 
call having a large colony of black 
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bees when an inspector came tto 
make his annual inspection for foul- 
brood; I warned him that the colony 
was vicious but he approached the 
hive nonchalantly to examine it, 
veil in his pocket. This particular 
hive was a large one, and I confess 
that in previous dealings with it I 
had probably aroused it unnecessar- 
ily. Anyhow when the _ inspector 
lifted the hive cover, the black bees 
met him in full force and his retreat 
was precipatory and rapid. He had 
to put on his veil and use plenty of 
smoke to finish the job. A mean 
bee has no “respects of person”. She 
will sting a king just as soon as 
she will sting: a prime minister. 
And while we are about it let us 
lay a certain fable in its grave and 
give it a proper burial. I refer to 
the fable many non-beekeepers tell 
about there being certain individuals 
whom bees will not sting. The fa- 
ble gets new life every year at some 
county fair where a beekeeper ex- 
hibits himself covered with live 
bees. I do not say that any beekeep- 
er makes the claim. It probably or- 
iginates from some wide-eyed on- 
looker who can find no other ex- 
planation concerning so “impossi- 
ble” a feat. Such an exhibit merely 
proves that some bees are more gen- 
tle than others and that some bee- 
keepers are. skilled in handling 
them. Some persons arouse bees 
more than others by their nervous 
actions, by excessive perspiration, 
by the way they are dressed, or by 
irritating them in some other man- 
ner. But almost anyone can learn 
to handle a medium-sized colony of 
gentle bees. I seriously doubt if any 
mean alive can handle a fully aroused 
hive of black bees on a dull and 
cloudy dav, however, without being 
stung wickedly. 

The black bee is at home in a hol- 
low tree. She is not at all grateful 
for your twenty dollar hive, and she 
is no lady. All she wants is the 
still. cool forest. the sound of rain 
beating against the bark of the tree. 
the rustle of leaves, and the wind 
soughing throvgh the tree tops. I 
suspect that the reason I have al- 
ways been partial to this untamable 
rogue is because of her love of free- 
dom and her determination to resist 
domestication. She is a part of the 
wilderness, as much a part of the 
wilderness as the beasts that roam 


(Continued on page 437) 
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Let’s have a picnic right in the 
cool shade of our own back yard. 
A real family picnic with all the 
trimmings. If you forget something 
(and when DID you ever go on a 
picnic and NOT forget something?) 
it’s only a hop, skip, and a jump to 
the house. Make plenty of tart cool 
lemonade. No need to worry about 
sugar—it’s honey sweetened and the 
best ever for rich, full flavor good- 
ness and thirst quenching. Or, if 
you must have coffee, it can be 
honey sweetened too. 

If you don’t have kiddies of your 
own, invite some of the neighbor 
children. They are sure to adore 
strawberry picnic cake with its 
bands of ferocious animal cookies 
parading round and round. After 
such a treat they will think twice 
about picking your posies or letting 
Shep dig in your garden. If the ju- 
venile element is missing just use 
more berries for trim. It’s a de- 
light either way. 

Strawberry Picnic Cake 

Two envelopes of unflavored gel- 
atine, % cup cold water, 6 eggs, 1 
cup milk, % teaspoon salt, 2 cups 
sliced strawberries, % cup honey, 
1, cup sugar, 3 tablespoons lemon 
juice, and animal crackers if de- 
sired. 

Crush strawberries and mix with 
honey and lemon juice. Let stand 
ten minutes. Soften gelatine in cold 
water. Beat egg yolks, add milk 
and salt, and cook in top of double 
boiler until of custard consistency, 
stirring constantly. Add _ softened 
gelatine and stir until dissolved. 
Add strawberries. Cool, and when 
mixture begins to thicken, fold in 
stiffly beaten egg whites to which 
sugar has been added. Turn into 
one large mold that has been rinsed 
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July Jamboree 


Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Strawberry picnic cake— 
Photo courtesy Chas. B. Knox 
Gelatine Co. 


in cold water and chill. When firm, 
unmold on dessert plate. Garnish 
with whipped cream and _ whole 
strawberries, if desired. Animal 
crackers and halved berries may be 
pressed into sides of mold. 


Honey Party Pudding 

One envelope plain unflavored 
gelatine, % cup cold water, 1% 
cups canned or dried cooked apri- 
cots and juice, % cup honey, % tea- 
spoon salt, % teaspoon lemon juice, 
and 1 cup whipping cream or %4 cup 
evaporated milk, whipped. 

Soften gelatine in cold water. 
Combine fruit pulp and juice, hun- 
ey, salt, and lemon juice. Heat to 
steaming point. Remove from heat. 
Stir in gelatine unti] dissolved. Chill 
until the mixture begins to thicken. 
Whip cream (or % cup evaporated 
milk, whipped) and fold into mix- 
ture. Pile into mold which has been 
rinsed in cold water or into sherbet 
glasses. Serve plain or with whipped 
cream. Serves 4 to 6. 


Honey Lemon Chiffon Tarts 

One envelope plain unflavored 
gelatine, % cup cold water, 3 eggs, 
% cup honey, % cup lemon juice, 
1% teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon grated 
lemon rind, and % cup sugar. 

Add honey, lemon juice, and salt 
to beaten egg yolks and cook over 
boiling water until custard consist- 
ency. Soften gelatine in cold water 
and dissolve in hot custard mixture. 
Add grated lemon rind. Cool, and 
when mixture begins to thicken, 
fold in stiffly beaten egg whites to 
which sugar has been added. Fill 
baked tart shells and chill until 
firm. Just before serving spread a 
thin layer of whipped eream over 
the tarts, if desired. 

Aurora, Nebraska. 
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Annotations 


British Bee Culture.—At last, my 
learned friend A. F. Harwood is to 
present the world of Apiculture 
with the cream of his knowledge 
and experience of British bee flora 
in the form of the new “Apis Club 
Booklet’’, as recently announced in 
the “Bee World’’. Those who have 
had the privilege of his company 
will no doubt agree with me that 
his writings breathe of an unique vi- 
tality and love of Nature, apart from 
a deep feeling for universal brother- 
hood that does not limit its affection 
to mankind. Another esteemed 
British friend who shares the same 
feelings of friendship, particularly 
to trees, is L. S. Harker, former sec- 
retary of the Apis Club. Both have 
used international beekeeping to 
foster international friendship, not 
a mere exchange of knowledge. In 
return, Mr. Harwood’s new contri- 
bution deserves the attention of bee- 
keepers of all countries who do not 
think in terms of money alone. In 
fact, the bee press of the U. S. A., 
the mighty crucible of modern in- 
ternationalism, should make use of 
the mature observations of these 
two internationalists and beemasters 
for regular contributions. Mr. Har- 
wood enjoys as a_ horticulturalist 
amongst British beekeepers the same 
notable reputation enjoyed by Mr. 
Frank C. Pellett in America. 


Honeys of Different Countries.— 
Another learned friend whose study 
of European bee plants and of mi- 
croscopic discrimination of honeys 
of different countries have won him 
a great reputation is the Rev. M. 
Yate Allen of Moss Vicarage, Don- 
caster, England. I do hope his knowl- 
edge will be widely made use of in 
preparing the new edition of ABC 
and XYZ of Bee Culture. He has 
more scope on this side of the At- 
lantic. 


Young Bees and Climatic Ex- 
tremes.—Writers wonder at finding 
some nuclei wintering well, whilst 
some strong colonies with adequate 
wholesome stores and_ protection 
succumb during the winter. In my 
experience the question is not mere- 
ly one of strength, stores, and pro- 
tection. A strong autumn colony 
with a poor percentage of young 
bees (whatever the adverse cause 
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By Prof. A. Z. Abushady 
United Nations, New York 


might have been) will not go 
through a severe winter just as it 
will not tolerate severe heat in trop- 
ical and semi-tropical areas and in 
localities noted for hot summers, 
such as Iraq and Soudi Arabia. Ir- 
respective of any seasonal activity, 
only young bees appear to with- 
stand extremes of temperature, 
otherwise the colonies dwindle 
quickly unless breeding is kept 
apace, hence the importance of en- 
couraging autumn breeding to the 
greatest possible extent and not to 
be satisfied with the apparent 
strength of the colony. My observa- 
tions in these terms of the effect of 
excessive heat on bees lead me to 
that inference in regard to exces- 
sive cold. Biologically only young 
bees appear under such circum- 
stances to possess the adaptability 
to survive. 

Installing Package Bees (p. 350). 
—It is diificult to have just one 
standard method for installing pack- 
age bees and there is no advantage 
in such a restriction. The method 
to be adopted depends on the num- 
ber of packages to be installed, on 
the weather prevailing, and on the 
equipment available. In the first 
place, I would like to see shipping 
cages provided with some reserve 
soft candy, as it is risky to depend 
on syrup alone in case of a delaying 
mishap. Secondly, there is no ad- 
vantage, but rather a disadvantage, 
in having attendant bees with the 
queen. Thirdly, the presence of 
candy in the queen cage is an in- 
surance and will not prevent her 
from soliciting feeding or debar fa- 
miliarity with the package bees. In 
a hot day with only foundation 
sheets provided and where a num- 
ber of packages have to be installed 
it would be folly to release immedi- 
ately all packages and all queens 
under such conditions that encour- 
age absconding and uniting of the 
bees in the manner of simultaneous 
swarms uniting. But ordinarily with 
drawn - out combs (preferably in- 
cluding a comb of brood) and a 
feeder there is no reason why pack- 
ages should not be quickly hived at 
intervals in the manner swarms are 
shaken in, with the single precau- 
tion of wetting the queen before re- 
leasing her. 








Throw Away that Extractor Hand Crank 


By Clarence Tontz 





Honey is truly a popular product today 
and there is no reason for letting a faulty 
extractor cut into your profits. The writer 
uncapping orange honey. 


About the most primitive piece of 
equipment that a beekeeper can 
have around is a hand-powered ex- 
tractor. Last year, along with a 
number of colonies, I acquired a 6- 
frame, hand-powered, basket-type 
extractor. Having no electricity, a 
helper and I took turns cranking out 
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the honey at extracting time. After 
several gruelling days I took time 
out to look for a gasoline engine for 
power. The engine bought, the next 
problem was how best to recon- 
struct the cog-geared extractor into 
something that could be easily 
started and powered by engine. 

About that time Don La Rue, bee- 
keeper friend from Burbank, drop- 
ped by. He viewed the situation 
and went to work measuring and 
figuring. Pretty soon we ‘went into 
town and bought some pulleys and 
V-belts from a list he had made out. 
Back at the honey house we happily 
knocked off the crank handle of the 
extractor and installed the works as 
illustrated. 

The set-up is simple—after some- 
one else shows you how. Belt “A” 
from the fixed drive shaft to the ex- 
tractor drive shaft is controlled by 
the clutch. When the lever of the 
clutch is moved to the right the 
small pulley at the end of the lever 
engages the belt, tightening it. The 
reel of the extractor begins to re- 
volve with proper slippage. Pulling 
the lever to the left loosens belt 
“A” thus throwing off the powrr. 

Belt “B’’ is of course taut at all 
times. The engine need not be 
stopped when the combs are 


changed. La Rue figured out the 

various sizes of pulleys so that the 

speed of the engine would be slowed 
(Continued on page 436) 
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Uniform Inspection Laws 


By Claude L. Boyd 


Former District Attorney of Tennessee 


It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that certain statutes relating 
to subjects of interest to large 
groups of the peoples of the several 
states of the Union have been en- 
acted for the purpose of making unl- 
form these statutes affecting so 
many people so widely distributed, 
yet having many common interests. 
Such uniform laws more generally 
in force are the laws relating to ne- 
gotiable instruments, sales, partner- 
ships, and other matters of lesser 
importance to the greater percent- 
age of our people. 

Some 75 of these laws have been 
proposed to the several legislatures 
of our states by the National Con- 
ference on Uniform Laws. It is a 
matter of choice of the legislature 
of each state whether such laws 
recommended are adopted. But 
when adopted, the law is the same 
throughout the states adopting uni- 
form laws. With the exception of 
those recently approved, one or 
more of such acts recommended 
have been adopted in every one of 
the 53 American legislative juris- 
dictions. Perhaps the uniform law 
relating to negotiable ‘instruments 
has been most generally adopted. 

The chief purpose of uniform laws 
is to obliterate state lines, and to 
make the law governing instru- 
mentalities vital to interstate com- 
merece alike in the several jurisdic- 
tions, and thus avoid confusion and 
uncertainty which would arise from 
conflict of statutes and judicial de- 
cisions amongst the several states, 
and to make uniform, plain, certain, 
and general the controlling rules of 
law. 

Since migratory beekeeping is 
practiced in many of the states to 
some extent, and the shipment of 
bees and queens from state to state 
is now so common, uniform laws 
regulating the inspection and _ ship- 
ment of live bees, queens, and used 
equipment would do much toward 
the control of all communicable dis- 
eases affecting bees. 

Several of the states now have 
laws regulating shipment of queens, 


bees, and combs from outside the 
state into the state. The best of 
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these laws could be retained, and 
the lesser desirable provisions 
strengthened, and a statute written 
that would serve as a desirable law 
uniform to all the states. 


Some of the provisions that such 
a law should contain is the registra- 
tion of all persons shipping bees 
and queens from one state to anoth- 
er state; the inspection of such api- 
ary each sixty days or oftener, and 
issuance of certificates to accom- 
pany all shipments; the prohibition 
of all shipments from state to state 
without such certificates of health, 
and penalties for the violation of 
such laws by commercial shippers, 
or individuals moving their own 
bees; inspection of local apiaries, and 
prompt destruction of all diseased 
colonies that could not be saved; 
proper and adequate machinery in 
each state for the enforcement of 
such uniform laws. In addition to 
the laws that could affect beekeep- 
ing in other states, each state could 
have and enforce such local laws 
regarding the keeping, inspection, 
and moving of bees as would serve 
all local purposes. 


If such laws are sponsored by lo- 
cal beekeepers’ associations, the 
state agricultural departments and 
agencies, it should not take long to 
procure the passage of proper uni- 
form laws covering the subject of 
kieeping, inspection, and shipment 
of bees, queens, and combs. The 
ravages of diseases so common to 
bees would thus be reduced to a 
minimum, and the cost of enforcing 
such uniform laws would be met by 
the resultant benefits that would be 
derived, including the immediate 
value of bees for shipment, and the 
Savings enjoyed indirectly from the 
millions of bees sent out to less fa- 
vored lands for _ pollination pur- 
poses, the propogation of the species, 
and the gathering of honey for use 
by the human race. 


| The foregoing article, in our opinion, 
contains some truth and common sense. 
Provided bees are free from diseases, 
state lines should not constitute barriers 
for movement of bees from one state to 
another. Uniform bee inspection laws in 
all states enacted and properly enforced 
should tend to simplify some of our prob- 
lems.—Ed. | 
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Live and Learn 


If this is your first year with bees 
it is pretty hard to try to tell you 
what you should expect. This is 
one month where locality means ev- 
erything. 

In some sections of the country 
the season is done. In others the 
bees are still piling it in and bee- 
keepers are troubled with swarm- 
ing. So far as I am concerned, 
around July 4th the bees are just 
past the peak of whatever they in- 
tend to do, and by the end of the 
month there is nothing else for 
them but to look around to see what 
sort of devilment they can think up 
next. Later on, after about a 
month’s vacation, they get on smart- 
weed and give me a fall crop that in 
some years beats the spring crop, 
such as it is. 

Now what you should do depends 
upon conditions where you are. If 
you have never had any experience, 
snoop around and see what other 
beekeepers are doing. Talk to a 
couple of them because ideas differ 
greatly, and the first crackpot you 
talk to might give you a false lead. 
And when following any advice re- 
member that a few miles difference 
sometimes makes a big difference 
in management. 

This is probably very confusing 
to you, and I don’t blame you if you 
think that maybe I am the crackpot 
referred to in the preceding para- 
graph. Could be. I know that peo- 
ple who follow my advice don’t al- 
ways come out on top, but then 
again, neither do I. 

Time alone, working with the 
bees, is the only thing that will give 
you the knowledge that you need. 
But isn’t that true about anything 
else? You can study a book about 
boxing, and so long as an opponent 
is not in front of you, you can swing 
a most devastating knockout wallop. 
But when you get in the ring and 
lead with your left, your friend in 
the opposite corner generally ducks 
under it and comes up with a paste 
in the snoot that puts new constel- 
lations in the sky for you. 

The way I work it, during the 
early part of the month I make sure 
that my bees have plenty of super 
room to hold everything that they 
possibly can bring in. Towards 
the middle of the month I begin to 
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By Propolis Pete 


watch carefully for signs of slack- 
ening off because when that comes 
my bees start looking for trouble. 
Sometimes they find it too—rob- 
bing other hives. 

If all of your hives are fairly 
strong they can take care of them- 
selves. Robber bees come snooping 
around the corners and make passes 
at the entrances. So long as they 
get what they deserve there is noth- 
ing to worry about, but once they 
find an easy mark there is trouble. 
If you have any weak colonies, such 
as ‘‘nucs” in the process of building 
up, observation hives, or other ex- 
perimental colonies, be sure that 
they are able to guard their stores. 
Reducing the entrance is the best 
way, but don’t close it so tight that 
the bees smother in the heat. 

The smell of raw honey is a ter- 
rific attraction for robbers, so be 
eareful when opening a hive that 
you don’t start something you can't 
finish. Don’t look unless you have 
to, keep the hive open as little as 
possible, and if you see anything out 
of the ordinary in the way of un- 
usual activity, close up and get out 
of there as fast as you can. I can- 
not describe the symptoms of rob- 
bing in any way that will tell yo 
exactly, but there is something 
about a bee trying to crack a strange 
hive for ulterior motives that can- 
not be mistaken. They act like 
crooks; they act as though their con- 
sciences bothered them, but they 
also act that such a little thing as 
that is not going to stop them. I 
saw a case of robbing in an obser- 
vation hive—saw the whole thing 
from start to finish—but here is the 
end of my page, so that will have to 
wait until some other time. 


8 


“Pollen the bees usually find, we 
believe, when they want it; but if 
they do not they will use the rye 
meal even in the fall as our experi- 
ments of last fall (1874) showed’’.— 
A. I. Root page 112, September, 1875. 
Gleanings. 
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80 Years Among the Bees 


By E. R. Root 


Dr. Miller’s “Don'ts” 


(Continued from June) 


Bree ec myer scene te TRIN L 





Dr. Miller gestured with his 
left hand while talking. 


There was a series of articles run- 
ning in the foreign bee journals 
called “The Dzierzon Theory”, 
which though propounded many 
years ago, are regarded as correct 
in practice. Later, however, Dr. 
Dickel attempted to prove the theo- 
ry incorrect. Referring to this, Dr. 
Miller said. ‘‘My boy, Dickel is dead 
wrong. Don’t let Gleanings become 
disgraced with such heresy’. And 
he was right. 

Then came the sting-trowel theo- 
ry, by which it was believed bees 
sealed the honey by means of their 
stings, and the fluid so injected 
formed an antiseptic in the honey so 
it would keep. This was thought to 
be a great discovery but Dr. Miller 
pronounced it also as ‘‘another her- 
esy”. Newspapers had picked this 
up and spread it over the country 
with the result that people were 
afraid to eat honey because they 
thought it was poisoned by an acid 
known as formic. 

It was believed for a while that 
sugar syrup was cheaper than hon- 
ey, that it could be fed to bees, re- 
placing the more expensive honey. 
Dr. Miller said very emphatically 
that there was no cheaper food than 
real honey and natural pollen for 
wintering bees. 

He also pronounced against the 
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Heddon hive and the Heddon system 
to go with it. He said it looked 
pretty in theory but was poor in 
practice. History proved he was 
right. 

I said Dr. Miller made no great 
discoveries or inventions. This is 
not altogether true. He developed 
a system of comb honey production 
(as I have said before), the basic 
principle of which was adopted and 
has been used ever since. 

I have said not a little about the 
importance of wiring combs in such 
a way that the cells of the combs 
when drawn out would not be 
elongated to permit the unneces- 
sary rearing of drones. I recall one 
of my visits with Dr. Miller when 
he mentioned one invention and 
then he showed me some slender 
strips of wood, cut a little larger 
than a darning needle which, when 
dipped into hot wax and laid upon 
a sheet of foundation in a frame, 
would prevent it from stretching. 

Later on, when European foul- 
brood was raging in New York, and 
got a start in the West, Dr. Miller 
perfected the treatment for that dis- 
ease. 

Dr. Miller had not a single ene- 
my—he was loved by everyone. His 
articles were eagerly .sought and 
read. He was a man who always 
wore a smile on his face indicating 
a genial spirit within. If there was 
any trouble at any convention some- 
how he was the one man in America 
who could pour oil on the troubled 
waters, and he did it in such a 
smiling way that even the contest- 
ants found they did not disagree af- 
ter all. 

In his quiet way he did not al- 
ways agree with me. I remember 
when I introduced the double brood 
chamber hive in 1894, giving the 
queen enough room so that she 
could have a big colony—a larger 
one than she could develop in a sin- 
gle story Langstroth hive. At first 
he shook his head. Later on in the 
year he put his hands gently on my 
shoulder and said. ‘Ernest, I have 
tested out that fool idea of yours 
and I believe you are right”. He 
later came out strong for the double 
brood chamber idea for producing 
strong colonies. 
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Asked and Answered 


Inadvisable to have Bees in a Barn 
Question.—I have a very large two story 
barn which is not being used. What I 
would like to know, is there any reason 
why I couldn’t put my bee hives in the 
barn throughout the summer instead of 
outdoors. There are very large doors at 
both ends and sides of the barn which_ 
could leave open for the bees to get in 
and out and for air circulation.—Louis J. 


Folciola, New York. 7 ’ 
Answer: —It would be _ inadvis- 


able to place your hives of bees in- 
side the barn during the summer 
months. If you could have an en- 
trance of each hive facing out 
through the side of the barn, that 
would be a different matter. Bees 
would likely get lost and confused 
if permitted to go in and out of the 
open doors during the summer. 
Bees are better off outdoors under 
a tree, if you have such a shelter. 
Some leave the hives in the sun 
without any apparent bad effect on 
the bees. If you find a reasonably 
well-sheltered spot from the pre- 
vailing winter winds during the 
winter months, such a place should 
be selected for your apiary. 
— 
Utilizing Small Amounts of Honey 
in Combs for Bee Food 

Question:—I have a number of combs 
which are partially filled with honey, 
not enough to extract and yet I do not 
like to break up the combs. How best 
can I utilize this? Is it possible to give 
it to the bees for restoring and if so, how? 

Edward C. Brunner, Minnesota. 

Answer: — You can utilize the 
honey in partially filled combs by 
placing a super of this honey over 
an inner cover with the center block 
removed. Score the cappings with 
a hive tool in order to encourage 
the bees to remove the honey from 
the combs and carry it down into 
the brood chamber. If this is done 
in the spring before the bees get 
started to work on the dandelion 
and fruit bloom, the bees will clean 
up this honey in your partially 
filled combs. 

—P 


Feeding Honey to Bees 
Question:—I have some jars of extracted 
honey (last year’s crop) which has granu- 
lated. I am wondering if this can be di- 
luted and fed the bees in lieu of sugar 
syrup.—William B. Derrick, New York. 


Answer:—yYies, it is possible to 
use extracied honey to feed your 
bees. As your honey is now in gran- 
ulated form, it can be reduced to 
liquid form by placing the contain- 
ers of honey in warm or slightly hot 
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water long enough for the honey to 
liquefy. The honey should then be 
mixed with water in the proportion 
of 75% honey and 25% water, in 
order to reduce the honey down to 
a consistency that will enable bees 
to take it readily. During warm 
weather it is an advantage to feed 
honey to bees rather late in the 
evening, as the honey sometimes 
stirs up bees to such an extent that 
they will start robbing. You should 
of course use an ordinary bee feeder 
for feeding your honey. We assume 
that the honey in question was tak- 
en from colonies free from AFB. 


The Meaning of Nucleus 

Question:—What is meant by a nucleus? 
—F. M. Dilley, Maryland. 

Answer:—A nucleus is part of a 
hive of bees. It may be called a 
small colony of bees. Some years 
ago bees were shipped in different 
sized nuclei—the two-frame, the 
three-frame, and five-frame sizes. 
These nuclei could be lifted out of 
their shipping boxes into hives, then 
developed into normal sized colo- 
nies in a short time, provided condi- 
tions were favorable for nectar se- 
cretion. At the present time bees 
are shipped in combless packages, 
mainly because many states and the 
Dominion of Canada will not per- 
mit bees to be shipped on combs be- 
cause of the danger of transmitting 
brood diseases. Bees shipped in 
packages that do not contain combs 
are less likely to transmit a brood 


disease. 


— 
Use of Queen and Drone Trap 
Question:—With the use of a queen trap 
can a young queen get through it on her 
way to mate?—A. D. Lindsay, Pa. 


Answer:—A virgin queen is not 
supposed to get between the wires 
of a queen and drone trap, or en- 
trance guard. That is one reason 
why it is not advisable to keep an 
entrance guard or trap on a hive 
for too long a time. If perchance 
a virgin queen emerges from a cell 
and cannot get out of the hive to 
mate, the colony will become hope- 
lessly queenless and this isn’t so 
good. It is all right to use a queen 
and drone trap during the height of 
swarming season, especially if the 
owner of the bees is obliged to be 
away from the apiary during the 
middle of the day when swarms are 
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most likely to issue. The owner can 
usually tell from examining the en- 
trances of the hives which of the 
hives, if any, swarmed during his 
absence. He can then attend to such 
hives in the proper manner. 


—P 

Bees Kept in a City or Town 

Question:—Is it possible to keep one or 
two stands of bees in a town without dis- 
turbing near neighbors?—Ira G. Shella- 
barger, Ohio. 

Answer: — Yes, bees are being 
kept in towns and cities very suc- 
cessfully. It is only occasionally 
that carelessness on the part of the 
owner of bees causes any trouble 
with neighbors. City or town bee- 
keepers should avoid opening hives 
on a chilly day, especially if there 
is no sunshine. When the weather 
is mild and the bees can go to the 
field to bring in nectar and pollen, 
they usually will be very gentle. 
Always use a little smoke at the en- 
trance and on top of the frames. 
Care should be taken to place the 
bees in a back lot as far away from 
a neighbor as possible and never 
near a lot line. 


Uniting Queenless Bees with 
a Weak Colony 


Question.—How can I unite a queenless 
package of bees with a weak queenright 
colony?—Chas. Waller, West Virginia. 


Answer.—Feed both lots of bees 
Sugar syrup made of equal parts 
granulated sugar and water, all the 
syrup they will take, prior to their 
being united. The queenless bees 
can then be shaken in front of the 
hive containing the weak colony 
having a queen. The weak colony 
will not object to the queenless bees 
and the queenless bees will not ob- 
ject to the queen, because they have 


no mother. 
—=—_ 
Bees Refuse to Work in Supers 


Question.—I bought two hives of bees 
this year consisting only of the brood 
chamber. Since then I have added one 
super to each of them, but the bees have 
entirely refused to build in the supers 
and one of the hives has since swarmed 
for the second time this spring. I have 
nee of te ig put the super under 
the brood chamber to force the bees to 
pass through it, but I do not know wheth- 
er this is advisable or not. Can you tell 
me the cause of this trouble and what to 
do to remedy it?—H. W. Smethers, Mo. 

Answer.—It seems apparent that 
there has not been a sufficiently 
heavy honey flow on in your, local- 
ity to cause bees to enter the supers 
you have placed on each of your 


single-story brood chambers. To en- 
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courage the bees to get started 
above, you could take one or more 
combs of brood from the bottom 
chamber and put these in the middle 
of the upper chamber, filling in the 
empty spaces below with empty 
combs. This is done frequently and 
works to good advantage. It would 
be preferable to keep empty supers 
on top rather than on the bottom. 
Bees naturally work up rather than 


down. 
— 

Producing Honey without 
Queen Excluders 
Question.—What is the accepted method 
practiced by experienced beekeepers to 
prevent the queen from depositing eggs 
in the surplus honey supers without the 
use of a queen excluder?—M. C. Hunter, 

California. 

Answer. — There are some bee- 
keepers who do not use excluders. 
They space eight combs to each 10- 
frame super. When this is done, 
the queen may go up into the supers 
to lay a few eggs. Eventually, how- 
ever, she is usually driven down 
into the brood chamber when a rap- 
id honey flow is on because the bees 
store fresh nectar in the combs of 
the supers and even though the 
queen has laid a few eggs in some 
combs, the bees will fill these cells 
with nectar as fast as the brood 
emerges and the queen is thus driv- 
en into the brood chamber where 
she belongs. Wide spacing of combs 
usually does the trick, but not al- 
ways. Much depends on the nature 
of the honey flow. 

— 
Providing Salt and Water for Bees 

Question.—Is it true that small quanti- 
ties of salt should be placed around the 
orchard and the hives during honey flow? 
Should small tins containing drinking wa- 
ter be placed near the bee hives during 
the hot weather?—Warren' Blinn, JZJr., 
Massachusetts. 

Answer.—It does no harm to 
have small quantities of salt in 
sheltered places near your bees. 
Some provide a solution of salt wa- 
ter. However, bees in commercial 
apiaries will usually visit blocks of 
salt that are frequently put out in 
pasture fields for cattle during the 
summer. So long as bees are rea- 
sonably near creeks and ponds, it 
is unnecessary to place containers 
of water near the hives. They will 
find water if it is available near-by. 
In the absence of creeks or ponds of 
water, it is essential that some wa- 
ter in containers be provided for 
bees. 
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From the Field of Experience 





GETTING BEES OUT OF SUPERS 
By Percy H. Wright 


I have never liked the use of bee 
escapes for taking off honey supers. 
If the weather is cool the bees may 
be very slow in moving out, and 
that means repeated examinations 
to see if they are clear, which is 
bad enough in the home yard, but a 
much greater nuisance in the out- 
apiaries. Then, too, in practice it 
seems very difficult to make the 
portion of the hive above the bee es- 
cape really bee-tight, and when one 
returns to the yard he may find that 
considerable honey has been robbed 
out and perhaps some damage done 
to the combs. 

A few years ago I made myself a 
number of hive covers with large 
size wire mesh cones in the centers. 
The base of these was big enough to 
take in most of the space available, 
and the top was about as high as an- 
other super would be. Then I made 
a stout box the width and length of 
a super, but deeper. and provided a 
little door in its side by which the 
smoker could be inserted. 

I put this box on a level spot, 
then pile on it four or five supers 
as I take them from the hives. full 
of bees as they are. Then I put the 
cone cover on tov and set the smok- 
er. going at its best, inside the box. 

If the weather is warm and time 
is allowed. the bees will come up 
into the cone and slowly work their 
way out at the averture at the top. 
However, if the weather is cool they 


will simply cluster in the cone where 
the air is sufficiently free of smoke 
to satisfy them. It is a small task 
to take off the cover and jar out 
the bees in front of their own hive, 
if they all come from one hive, or 
on the ground somewhere, if supers 
from different hives have been 
piled together. It is the work of 
five minutes or so to get the bees 
out of the supers and up into the 
cone. I tried using carbolic acid, 
too, but in our cool weather it does 
not vaporize readily enough to give 
the speed desired. 

This method still does not solve 
the problem. It is rather a good 
method for the home apiary, for it 
enables the operator to get his su- 
pers absolutely clear in short order. 
However, it is not very practical for 
out-apiaries, for it necessitates the 
moving about of too much equip- 
ment. I suppose it would be possi- 
ble to make a multiple smoker-hold- 
ing box, upon which the supers 
could be set in stacks of four to six, 
with an appropriate cover for the 
lot. Even though more than one 
smoker might have to be set below, 
this large unit might prove suffi- 
ciently speedy to meet the needs of 


the man with out-apiaries. 

[Mr. Wright lives in north Saskatche- 
wan about 53 degrees, which is 12 degrees 
or about 800 miles north of Medina in 
latitude. Bee escapes work well here when 
used properly but apparently do not rid 
the supers of bees in that far north coun- 
try because of cold nights.—Ed.] 
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Electric Fences for Bears 
By J. M. Doughty 


When we made our first electric 
fence to turn away cows and horses 
we put the posts twelve steps apart 
and tacked porcelain insulators on 
these posts about three feet from 
the ground. We stretched two-point 
barb wire with six inches between 
barbs on these posts fastening the 
wire to insulators with pieces of 
baling wire. This worked well with 
horses but cattle often pushed on 
the wire between barbs or on the 
flat side of barbs and the current 
did not take hold. The hair of ani- 
mals has a tendency to insulate an 
electric current. This is especially 
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true in dry weather. 

We then tried wire with four- 
point barbs and barbs closer togeth- 
er. When a cow touched this wire 
a barb would reach through her 
coat of hair and slightly puncture 
her skin and she received an elec- 
tric shock. She was careful not to 
touch the wire again. 

If an electric fence is to be effec- 
tive with bears the points of barbs 
would need to be long enough to 
reach through the long heavy coat 
of hair on the bear. 

Strafford, Mo. 
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My Method of Hiving Packages 


By E. L. 


My favorite method of hiving 
packages is to follow the same gen- 
eral procedure that most do in that I 


Rhoads 

and she quickly runs down onto the 
drawn combs. A feeder can with 
syrup is placed on the top bars and 
empty hive body next to the inner 





where , remove six or seven frames from a 

smoke ten-frame hive. Previously I place cover, and the hive is left strictly 
| task several packages on their sides, one alone for a week, having of course a 
r out above the other, over a galvanized restricted entrance. A week or so 
hive, | tub resting on suitable bars, and after hiving, the bees are checked 
ye, or then with a watering pot run a gal- to make sure they have a laying 
upers lon or two of syrup through them queen and, if necessary, another 
been to thoroughly wet them down so_ feeder can of syrup is given and 
rk of they can not fly. The feeder can is they are left strictly alone for an- 
bees > removed and in so doing the pack- other week. Further feeding will 
3 the age is given a vigorous shake to dis- of course depend upon the stores 
acid, organize the bees whichare dumped you have with the bees when hiving 
does into the space in the hives. A tea- them and the honey flow that may 
give | spoonful of syrup is placed in the be taking place. 

) queen cage and this gently shaken This method has been so nearly 
solve to make sure the queen is wet. 100% perfect with me that I am 
good The frames removed from the hardly interested in trying any oth- 
or it hives are placed in position and the er method. I operate 20 colonies. 
+ on queen liberated on top of the bars Chicago, Illinois. 
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to The above picture shows the late Arthur L. Axtell, right, and E. R. Root examining 
oat a chart in front of the White House (in the background) during the National Beekeep- 
ers’ Convention held in Washington, D. C., in November 1937. 
Mr. Axtell, past president of Essex County Association, passed on recently at the 
age of 69. He did much to promote the interests of the beekeeping industry. 
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Second Glances 


Methods of preparing packages 
vary but results average up pretty 
well as a whole (page 321). It is 
true, as Grant Morse says, that most 
package shipments arrive in good 
condition, which is a credit both to 
the shippers and the express com- 
pany. As to his question regarding 
queen introduction, more and more 
beekeepers in my locality are doing 
as the editor mentions (page 350) 
and releasing the queen immediate- 
ly among the bees upon installation. 
This permits the full number of 
combs to be used, gives a high per- 
centage of acceptance (not merely 
introduction), and not least—gains 
several days as far as commence- 
ment of egg laying goes. But I do 
not believe that it is necessary to 
install on only three or four combs 
—in fact, I would prefer the full 
number as requiring less attention 
later (more feed, etc., can be ap- 
plied at the start). 

Less swarming from cell queens 
is contrary to the opinion held by 
many authorities (Allen Latham 
may have something to say on this) 
but I believe that Mr. Brotherwood 
has considerable on his side besides 
his own successful experience. For 
the best of swarm cells produce 
large and good quality queens—and 
supersedure of poor queens before 
or during a honey flow is a big fac- 
tor in swarming. The “queen res- 
ervoirs” are an excellent idea also, 
and it is of real interest to read of 
real comb honey production in these 
days (page 324). 

The scent theory in queen intro- 
duction I have long doubted (page 
326). I believe Allen Latham is cor- 
rect here. It is the behavior of the 
queen, together with a desire on the 
part of the bees for a queen in many 
cases (sometimes the beekeeper 
must create this, or else demoralize 
the colony, as in the smoke method) 
that is the deciding factor. Leav- 
ing the mailing cage in the hive for 
several days may serve to remove 
fear on the part of the queen. An 
egg-laying queen, carefully handled, 
very seldom shows fear. This is al- 
so why the idea of removing attend- 
ant bees and substituting young bees 
from the hive to be introduced to is 
good—the queen becomes accus- 
tomed to the strange bees before the 
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By C. M. Isaacson 


release. As Mr. Latham says, too, 
a colony having ripe sealed cells 
will accept any queen readily. Not 
once only, but at least several doz- 
en times this spring, I have simply 
placed mailing cage queens on the 
comb in such a case, and am suc- 
cessful because the bees want a 
queen and she does not become 
irightened (page 326). 

Two articles on sulfathiazole 
(pages 328-334). Mr. Anderson ap- 
proves — with reservations. Leroy 
Baxter approves—without reserva- 
tions! So the matter goes, some en- 
thusiastic, others mildly approving, 
still others doubtful or even opposed 
(these last are few, it seems). But 
until a few years have given us the 
decisive answer, full trial — with 
caution—would seem to be the wise 
plan. Claims vary too widely for 
anything else to be sensible. Note 
Mr. Anderson’s statement that more 
recurrence of AFB results after sul- 
fa treatment than even with the old 
formalin or chlorine’ treatments. 
Then Mr. Baxter’s, that sulfa will 
clean up the worst case and “will 
go a long way towards making bees 
immune to AFB”’. 

Beekeeping is recognized in law, 
and has been since ancient times 
(page 331). Claude Boyd gives us 
both an interesting and factual ar- 
ticle. It is right that it is well for 
every apiarist to know something of 
these laws to avoid mistakes that 
are harder to right than to make. 

Ambrosia was regarded as a food 
of the gods but I verily believe that 
Mrs. Nielsen has concocted some- 
thing of the sort with her strawber- 
ry-banana - pineapple - sweetened- 
with-honey mixture! (page 332). If 
you knew what pineapple does to 
my sense of moderation, Mrs. Niel- 
sen!—and by the way, my wife 
would like more recipes for canning 
with honey some month. 

That ‘abled curious cat had noth- 
ing on a goodly number of beekeep- 
ers. You are very right, Propolis 
Pete—and that eating your cake and 
having it too, is an excellent idea. 
You know, some of the best bee- 
keepers I have known just can’t re- 
sist opening a hive when they see it, 
necessary or not. Supering on top, 
by the way, is a simple and effec- 
tive method. (page 333). 
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From North, East, West, and South 








CALIFORNIA, June 3 
Weather: Just a 
few traces of rain 
occurred in South- 
ern California dur- 
ing May — hardly 
enough to lay the 
dust in our part of 
the country, and in- 
creasing to as much 
as a half inch in 
some favored loca- 
tions in the moun- 
tain sections. Most of the time the 
weather has been delightfully cool. 

Honey Crop: The only reports we 
have of early honey are from the 
orange. Perhaps an average of 20 
pounds per colony would be a fair 
guess. The beekeeper who intended 
moving from the orange to other 
locations promising a later flow ex- 
tracted much closer than the fellow 
who did not expect any late honey. 
Mesquite, one of our early bloom- 
ers, has not yielded as well as had 
been hoped for. Not a very rosy 
report for Southern California but 
we still have our great Imperial and 
Palo Verde Valleys to be heard 
from. These great irrigated dis- 
tricts are just getting in the stride 
and can always be depénded on for 
their share of the honey. 

Market: The market is calling for 
honey at 25c or better—a thing we 
never experienced before. 

Miscellaneous: This is a _ season 
when the up-and-coming beekeeper 
moves his bees so as to secure all the 
honey he can. First are the orange 
and black sage, blooming at the 
same time. The orange being irri- 
gated has the advantage. The flow 
on the orange expected to move as 
soon as the crop was harvested but 
the fellow on black sage remained 
hoping for honey. Now the large 
operators are all out looking for lo- 
cations where they might get some 
late honey. Locations near the lima 
beans, alfalfa, cotton, blue curl, and 
other irrigated sections are eagerly 
sought for. Bees are moved as far 
as Nebraska. Semi-trailers carry- 
ing hundreds of colonies at a load 
are not an uncommon sight. Many 
apiaries from Southern California 
are being moved to Central and 
Northern California pastures. Some 
beekeepers have been carrying on 
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SOUTHERN 


at this moving business for years 
while others are trying it for the 
first time. All success to them. 

One thing that has come about 
along with or because of migratory 
beekeeping in a big way is uniform, 
strong, well-fitting equipment. No 
holes or cracks for a bee to get out 
of except the entrance. From the 
way the bees settle down and ride 
with the hive entrances open one 
might think they understood what 
it was all about.—L. L. Andrews, 
Corona, Calif. 

*«s* * & & 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, June 4 


Weather: Just when 
we were about to 
conclude that we 
had experienced one 
of the driest springs 
in recent years, a- 
long comes a few 
days of light rains 
to add one half to 
three quarters of an 
inch of rain to the 
top soil. This did 
not moisten the soil for more than 
a few inches but every little helps. 
If nothing else, it will prevent fur- 
ther evaporation of moisture from 
the top soil. The roots of the major 
honey plants will not profit much 
by this rain but the effect on the 
shallow rooted plants will be bene- 
ficial. 

Condition of Colonies: Most of 
our colonies have had to be fed and 
thousands of sacks of sugar have 
been fed to colonies throughout 
northern California. The hives are 
full of bees and are ready for any 
honey flow that comes along. Pack- 
age bee producers are taking an in- 
creasing interest in seeing that every 
colony of bees is requeened at the 
close of the shaking season. This 
means more uniform colonies for 
the summer honey flow and strong- 
er colonies in the spring. 

Nectar and Pollen Plants: The 
yellow star thistle is beginning to 
bloom near the foothills but the 
outlook for a good honey crop from 
this major source is not too encour- 
aging. Thousands of acres have been 
treated with 2-4D this spring, kill- 
ing out thistle, mustard, and even 
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the willows. This practice can 
be expected to continue and the re- 
sults will force many changes in bee 
locations, especially during the 
spring build-up period. This in turn 
will change the bee population in 
many areas and directly affect the 
pollination of many native and cul- 
tivated crops. Thus one can see 
the close relationship between bee- 
keeping and agricultural practices 
involving the use of chemicals in 
the control of weeds and insects. 

The Honey Market: Very little 
honey has been extracted in north- 
ern California and the only bee- 
keeper to report a sale received 28c 
for a light amber grade. The price 
of honey in retail containers remains 
much the same with many stores 
having no honey to offer. 

In Memorium: It is with deep re- 
gret that we report the passing of 
another well known, stalwart son 
of beekeeping, Mr. Henry Perkins, 
County Apiary Inspector of Los An- 
geles County, on Thursday, May 29. 
He was known throughout the state 
for the interest he took in the meet- 
ings of the California State Bee- 
keepers’ Association and in the leg- 
islation connected with the inspec- 
tion service. He was a queen breed- 
er of note, an early pioneer in bee- 
keeping in the Imperial Valley, and 
was well grounded in all the funda- 
mentals of beekeeping practice. He 
was always willing to go out of his 
way to help beekeepers and his good 
humor and advice will be sorely 
missed by beekeepers throughout 
the state-—J. E. Eckert, Davis, Calif. 

*e+ © te &@ 


COLORADO, June 1 


Weather: In making 
this report from 
Western Colorado 
let me say that this 
has been the most 
favorable winter 
and spring to bee- 
keeping that we 
have ever experi- 
enced. The weather 
has been just about 
all that could be de- 
Where amply supplied with 
bees have wintered well. 





sired. 
stores, 
There have been no set-backs, no 


brood-chilling cold spells. Fruit 
bloom and dandelions came almost 
two weeks early and yet, owing to 
the presence of abundant moisture, 
the dandelions gave us a Inger 
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flow than we have had in many 
years. Not in just a spot or two, 
but in all the higher valleys where 
the dandelion is so plentiful. I un- 
derstand that moisture conditions 
are spotted and not all of the area 
is going to have enough water for 
irrigation. 

Condition of Bees: The bees have 
kept abreast of the season, but not 
always has the beekeeper kept 
abreast of the bees. Swarming be- 
gan in April and has plagued us for 
a month, largely because of queens 
that had run their course ahead of 
time. Nothing seemed to stop them. 
I never saw sO many young queen 
cells to the hive, am sure some of 
those colonies made some records, 
but we didn’t stop to count them. 
The Caucasians have been far the 
worst and I really condemned the 
breed on more than one occasion 
for I have not yet learned how to 
control an advanced stage of swarm- 
ing fever without finding the queen. 
After one of those black sisters has 
taken her pre-swarming shrink, a 
needle in a haystack is easy to find 
by comparison. 

Nosema: Another thing that has 
added to our troubles has been the 
presence of so much Nosema. In 
one lot of 100 southern queens over 
half of them were lost because of 
Nosema. Nearly all the queens vere 
accepted if they lived to be released 
from the cage. They would lay a 
few scattered eggs, then disappear. 
We sent many samples to the U. S. 
Bee Labs. Many were still in the 
nucs when examined two weeks af- 
ter the queens were caged. These 
were sent in for examination along 
with some of those found dead in 
the introducing cages and in front 
of the hives. All but one of the 
gueens sent in for examination 
showed heavy Nosema _ infection. 
Nearly all of our queens ‘were intro- 
duced into nucs this spring. In this 
way we have kept our colonies in- 
tact, though still headed by the old 
queens we sought to replace. 

Market: There still seems to be a 
keen demand for honey here, though 
it seems likely that customers will 
expect a revision in price when the 
new crop comes on the market. I 
believe that a large part of the de- 
mand for honey will continue even 
after sugar rationing stops if honey 
is offered at a reasonable price. 
People who once get used to using 
honey do not often stop if they feel 
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that they can afford it—John W. 
Holzberlein, Jr., Grand Valley, Colo. 
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TEXAS, June 4 

Weather: The cold wave of late 
May, which brought record low tem- 
perature to a large area of the na- 
tion, extended into North Texas. 
Other sections of the state escaped 
the cold and the temperature gen- 
erally for May was normal. Rain- 
fall for North Texas continues fa- 
vorable. In South Texas a long 
drought was broken by rainfall well 
above normal. Bees and honey 
plants at present are in excellent 
condition. 

Honey Crop: Practically all sec- 
tions of the state enjoyed a good 
honey flow during May. The flow 
was interrupted by frequent rain 
and cool, cloudy days, which kept 
the bees in the hives and brought 
on considerable swarming. The 
bloom of many plants was consider- 
ably prolonged. In the southwest 
the yield from guajillo and catsclaw 
was better than in several years. A 
surplus of around 75 pounds has 
been extracted. Mesquite generally 
failed and it does not now appear 
that a later bloom of mesquite will 
materialize. Horsemint and mari- 
gold, over a large area, are more 
abundant than in several years and 
colonies have been storing heavily 
from these sources. Beekeepers in 
the vetch area enjoyed a good yield 
from the vetch bloom and a surplus 
of 60 pounds has been extracted so 
far. Sweet clover has been delayed 
somewhat, but at present is well in 
bloom. 

Market: Considerable new honey 
is now available on the retail mar- 
ket at a wider range of prices than 
in some years. Producers are re- 
ceiving 25c per pound, but packers 
are hesitating to accumulate large 
supplies. 

Miscellaneous: With greatly im- 
proved weather conditions and pop- 
ulous colonies, queen and package 
bee producers have caught up with 
orders during May and shipments 
have been moving at a rapid rate. 
Vetch seed production has become 
a profitable enterprise owing to the 
great demand for the seed, and free- 
dom from the vetch weevil in Texas 
so far. Vetch is quite attractive to 
beekeepers because of its reliable 
source of honey. The vetch crop is 
now seriously threatened by possi- 
ble introduction of the weevil, 
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which is so destructive to vetch seed 
in other areas. 

The San Antonio district beekeep- 
ers held their bi-monthly meeting 
on May 23, with an attendance of 
well over 100 local beekeepers. Mr. 
E. R. Root, Senior Editor of Glean- 
ings, was the guest speaker. Mr. 
Root discussed current major prob- 
lems of beekeeping.—A. H. Alex, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

** + &© & 
NEW YORK, June 5 

Weather: Rainfall last month to- 
taled nearly eight inches to make it, 
with one exception, the wettest May 
on record. Add to this amount two 
and one half inches which has fallen 
already in June and it is easy to 
visualize the ground thoroughly sat- 
urated with moisture. 

Plants: All vegetation is making 
rank growth although it has been a 
very late spring. Dandelions have 
finished blossoming, and with the 
exception of yellow rocket in some 
fields, there is little nectar avail- 
able until clover begins secreting in 
about a week or ten days. I saw 
the first white clover blossom two 
days ago. 

Condition of Bees: Most beekeep- 
ers report good wintering and bees 
in good condition considering the 
late spring, but from Western and 
Northern New York there are some 
reports of heavy winter losses. Here, 
a number of commercial operators 
began feeding soybean - brewer's 
yeast mixture the latter part of Ap- 
ril and early May. Coupled with 
sugar syrup for stimulation this has 
helped certain yards to build up 
more rapidly than those not fed. 

Miscellaneous: A particularly val- 
uable piece of our equipment this 
season has been an Army Jeep 
equipped with both large and small 
trailer. Having used a Jeep, re- 
leased for agricultural testing, in 
1944, with excellent results, we fin- 
ally acquired one of our own last 
winter. . 

Some of our yards required feed- 
ing as soon as they were unpacked 
the latter part of April and roads 
and driveways to many of these 
were “Jeepable” only (in fact they 
are still in the same condition). To 
date most of our feeding, moving, 
and supering has been accomplished 
with the aid of the Jeep. When 
road conditions are not too poor the 
large trailer with a capacity of 120 
supers is used. If there is real deep 
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mud a smaller Army Bantam trailer 
hauls feed, colonies, or supers from 
the other trucks parked along the 
highway. Without this rugged ve- 
hicle much of our bee work this 
spring would have been done with 
difficulty, too slowly, or not at all. 
Having just read Jack Deyell’s 
notes concerning carrying materials 
into the yards, I can’t help saying, 
“If he’ll get a Jeep, then ‘them days 
is gone forever’ ”’. William L. 
Coggshall, Ludlowville, N. Y. 


* * & &@ 2 
MAINE, May 28 


Weather: April and 
May were outstand- 
ing because of the 
lack of sunshine and 
the many days of 
rain. During this 
period bees were 
able to fly freely 
only one to two 
days a week. How- 
ever, unless restrict- 
ed, by lack ‘of 
build-up of bee population 





stores, 
was surprisingly rapid. An extend- 
ed period of highly favorable weath- 


er is badly needed during fruit 
bloom to build up the practically 
exhausted food supply of the bees. 

Clovers and other honey plants 
are making a good growth. If the 
weather permits, a favorable honey 
crop is in prospect at this date. 
Warm and sunny days must pre- 
dominate during the next four 
months for the bees to gather a good 
crop. 

In Central Maine bees gather pol- 
len from a surprisingly large num- 
ber of shrubs and trees during the 
expansion of the brood nest in Ap- 
ril and May. Great quantities of 
pollen are carried into the hive in 
a few hours on warm sunny days. 

Miscellaneous: This spring some 
colonies maintained in 2% story 
units were observed to fill the low- 
er part of the hive almost solid with 
pollen. These colonies had 11 or 12 
frames of brood on May 15 and were 
strong in population. A_ shallow 
super was placed under the two full 
depth brood chambers early in Ap- 
ril. This extra space seemed to 
prevent crowding of the brood nest 
with pollen and also gave a reserve 
supply of pollen during periods of 
several days af chilly and rainy 
weather. 

More and more blueberry grow- 
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ers and apple orchard men are be- 
coming aware of the value of bees 
for pollination. A large number of 
package bees came into Maine this 
year for this purpose. 

Well managed overwintered col- 
onies are far superior to 5-pound 
package bees for pollination. Bee- 
keepers near blueberry and apple 
growing sections have an excellent 
opportunity to rent bees to fruit 
growers. Good colonies should rent 
for $6 and upward, considering the 
price of package bees. The fruit 
grower should furnish transporta- 
tion for the bees and the beekeeper 
do most of the handling of the bees. 
—C. O. Dirks, Orono, Maine. 

s 2e*+ ¢ &@ & 
IOWA, June 10 

The season has been 
unusual. Producers 
found themselves 
unable to get de- 
livery on package 
bees and queens but 
consoled themselves 
that conditions here 
were so late that it 
didn’t matter a 
great deal. Now, 
however, it is real- 
ized that these packages have not 
built up to full strength, as there 
was not time enough for the increase 
in colony population to be mude. 
Furthermore, the weather handicap 
remained, so that the bees could not 
gather meager stores. Feeding was 
liberally resorted to, but the end re- 
sult is that most colonies on June 10 
are in a condition where they nor- 
mally are on May 20. ; : 

Honey plants were late in coming 
into bloom, but interestingly enough 
the bloom period of each plant was 
shortened below normal, so that the 
total amount of bloom period was 
seriously reduced this year. The 
handicap of unfavorable flig ht 
weather further reduced the amount 
which could be obtained from the 
field. 

Colony condition is reported gen- 
erally good. The question is, what 
will weather conditions be as the 
flow develops? There seems to be 
a goodly supply of white Dutch clo- 
ver and if conditions are favorable 
for nectar secretion it is possible 
that a considerable amount of hon- 
ey may be obtained from this source. 
White Dutch clover is ready to 
break into bloom at this time over 
much of the state. This is not far 
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from the normal date for this plant. 
However, yellow and white sweet 
clover are much delayed in their 
bloom period. Yellow sweet clover 
normally comes on about May 25 
and white sweet clover may come 
on from June 1 to June 5 as an av- 
erage for the state. There is ample 
acreage of these major honey plants 
available if colony and weather con- 
ditions permit bees to gather nectar. 


Miscellaneous: The last state leg- 
islature made an increase in funds 
for apiary inspection work. This 
will permit an increase in the field 
force of inspectors which will make 
it possible to more nearly meet the 
demands placed upon the inspection 
service by the 40 counties now co- 
operating on an area clean-up pro- 
gram. The increased funds will be- 
come available July 1 for the next 
two-year period. It is hoped that 
the inspection effort may move for- 
ward in a much more satisfactory 
manner than has been possible for 
the last four years. 


Beekeepers are not the only ones 
who are becoming pollination con- 
scious. Anyone who is interested 
in saving any of the legume acreage 
for seed production is also becoming 
conscious of the services of bees for 
pollination and the resultant in- 
creased seed set. It is unfortunate 
that beekeepers of Iowa have not 
had equipment and have been hand- 
icapped by weather so that they 
could not make the increase in the 
number of colonies which is desired 
to meet the goals of the Production 
Marketing Administration and to 
do the work of pollination which 
will be needed. 


There is another factor develop- 
ing which will be of interest to seed 
producers and to beekeepers. Ex- 
periments have indicated that a 
spray program can kill injurious in- 
sects, thereby making more blooms 
available for pollination by bees. 
This spray program, if properly con- 
ducted, is wholly beneficial, but it 
requires rather accurate application 
just prior to the bloom period to 
clear the activities of the bees. Cau- 
tion is advised for beekeepers to as- 
certain the spray program and to 
make their bees available so as not 
to overlap with the spray applica- 
tion. 


Arrangements are being made for 
a spray program on the basis of 
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half the increase in seed over the 
normal or previous production rec- 
ords. Nothing has been said yet 
about the compensation for the ser- 
vices of the bees. This is a matter 
which will need consideration and 
adjustment between the seed grow- 
er and the beekeeper.—F. B. Pad- 
dock, Ames, Iowa. 


* * * * * 


VIRGINIA, June 7 
Weather: It has 
been rather dry and 
cool here in the 
Piedmont section of 
Virginia this spring. 
Bees built up irreg- 
ularly. Some colo- 
nies were strong 
and began to make 
preparations for 
swarming, while 
others were very 
weak and required very close at- 
tention to prevent them from pass- 
ing out. Many queens failed for 
some unexplainable reason. In only 
a few sections that I have visited 
this spring has the weather, the 
flowers, and the bees seemed to 
work together to produce a crop of 
honey. At one time the season was 
very promising, then a cold spell 
came which caused the loss of some 
brood. The bees did not recover 
from this set-back in time to gather 
a full crop from the _ tulip-poplar 
flow. 

Honey Plants: Owing to dry cool 
weather clover has not made the 
growth this spring that it usual- 
ly does. The bloom seems fewer 
and smaller than last year and is 
not producing very well. Many col- 
onies are being moved from the 
southeastern part of Virginia and 
North Carolina to northern Virginia, 
hoping for a good flow up there. 
Sourwood looks better at this time 
than for many years, but I am keep- 
ing my fingers crossed. 

Honey Prices: Some small lots 
have been removed from the bees 
and sold. The price seems to be 
about the same as last season. Un- 
less there is a great change there 
will not be a large crop to sell here 
in Virginia. It seems that the crop 
gets smaller and smaller each year. 
Is it the lack of honey-producing 
plants, good queens, or just poor 
beekeeping? — Henry W. Weather- 
ford, Vernon Hill, Va. 
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MANITOBA, June 7 


The Weather has 
not been good for 
bees to date — too 
cold — too cloudy, 
too late. Packages 
were three weeks 
late in arriving; 
overwintered  colo- 
nies dwindled to 
quite an extent; re- 
ports of excessive 
queen  supersedure 
are numerous and altogether we are 
off to a bad start. However, it nev- 
er pays to waste time being gloomy 
over prospects of a crop. One of 
the most unfortunate aspects of the 
season is that some beekeepers are 
without bees. Delivery of packages 
got to be so late that they decided 
it wasn’t worth while taking the 
bees as they wouldn’t have time to 
build up for the flow. 

Condition of Bees: Where queens 
are good and feed is plentiful colo- 
ny development has been good. A 
very surprising thing is that in spite 
of the short supply many beekeepers 
continue to sell every ounce of hon- 
ey and take a chance on the bees 
building up on the meager sugar al- 
lowance. The result is that during 
the vital build-up period of the 
spring the food supply is continual- 
ly skimped and brood rearing slow 
with the result that only a fraction 
of the possible crop is obtained. 
This is false economy. 

Honey Plants: There were some 
indications that in 1946 the honey 
plant enemy No.1, the sweet clover 
weevil, had decreased somewhat in 
numbers in Manitoba. We hope it 
has developed something of a fatal 
nature but the fluctuation in popu- 
lation is likely entirely due to 
weather conditions. Alfalfa acreage 
has increased in recent years but it 
doesn’t begin to stack up to sweet 
clover for honey production. The 
sow thistle filled in the breach very 
well last year and looks fairly pros- 
perous for 1947. The honey is of 
good quality. 

Market: Throughout Canada the 
market is pretty bare although Man- 
itoba honey is available in limited 
quantities in three provinces. Hon- 
ey is still rationed and still subject 
to price control but it is expected 
that it will be decontrolled within 
the next few weeks. Price quoted 
in Winnipeg for Manitoba No. 1 
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white case of 48 1 Ib. containers, 
$10.32. The fact that with a very 
short crop in 1946 and sugar ration- 
ing still in effect, the honey supply 
still lasting pretty well throughout 
the year, indicates that there is need 
for doing something to boost the 
hone y-per-capita consumption in 
Canada. The Canadian Beekeepers’ 
Council have well laid plans for fi- 
nancing an advertising campaign 
through a levy on containers and 
with a reasonable degree of cooper- 
ation from all interested parties 
they should be able to do much for 
the welfare of the industry. 

Miscellaneous: Inspection work 
has been delayed because of the 
weather. Shortage of labor and a 
resultant neglect of details plus 
shortage of inspectors during the 
war years has resulted in an in- 
crease in AFB. There is no doubt 
but that this condition can be rec- 
tified by increased inspection and 
greater care by the beekeeper. Sul- 
fa in Manitoba has no official status 
but is being used fairly extensively. 
In spite of the obvious clearing up 
of a diseased brood nest after feeding 
sulfa I don’t see how any man can 
Jook upon it as an unmixed blessing. 
There have already been a few 
cases of beekeepers who thought 
sulfa had cleared up disease for 
them and stopped feeding to find 
later that it eventually recurred 
with renewed intensity. The usual 
reaction is to renew the feeding of 
sulfa indefinitely. This isn’t too 
pleasant a prospect to many of the 
commercial men. — E. C. Martin, 
Provincial Apiarist, Dept. of Agri., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

* e+ #t¢¢ 
ONTARIO, June 9 

Weather: Here _ in 
Ontario conditions 
as to growth of veg- 
etation in general 
are about the same 
as in mid-May in 
normal seasons. 
Much rain during 
all of May and to 
present date has re- 
sulted in at least 
50% of our fertile 
farm lands still lying unseeded and 
growing up with grass. Much of this 
unseeded land would be sowed to 
buckwheat but, sorry to say, be- 
cause little of this crop was raised 
last year there is a dearth of buck- 
wheat seed. 
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Naturally what clover we have is 
rank in growth after so much wet 
weather, and by its present appear- 
ance it will be late in blooming— 
many think that about July Ist will 
be a good guess. Of course, if we get 
dry hot weather this blossoming pe- 
riod would be hastened, but just 
now it does not look or feel as if 
hot weather were just around the 
corner. 

What about the bees after so much 
adverse weather? Speaking with 
Prof. Townsend, Provincial Apiar- 
ist, just a few days ago, he stated 
that reports on twintering were sur- 
prisingly different from different 
apiarists and localities. Many re- 
port losses of from 25% to 50%, 
while others have had very good 
wintering. From reports received 
we have come to the conclusion that 
where natural stores were mainly 
available for winter, losses have 
been heavy, while on the contrary, 
wherever sugar feeding was heavy, 
wintering has been good. 

And after such a failure of the 
honey crop last year this is just 
what we felt, last fall, would be 
the case. In over 50 years of com- 
mercial beekeeping twe have yet to 
recall a year following ~ total fail- 
ure that the bees wintered well on 
natural stores. In such cases stores 
are not apt to be ample for good 
wintering and what is more essen- 
tial to good wintering the stores 
they have are apt to be of poor 
quality gleaned from any source 
available, including honeydew, etc. 

Our bees last fall. as we have 
stated repeatedly in these columns, 
had in many cases almost no stores 
in early October. We let about 100 
colonies perish in the fall and then 
fed the rest heavily. Although many 
had relatively small clusters last 
fall, when put in single brood cham- 
bers and fed heavily, they wintered 
perfectly although confined without 
a flight for well over five months. 

Speaking to the boys about this, 
they state that in our nearly 30 api- 
aries scarcely a colony perished that 
was in normal condition last fall. 
Last fall we had a number of colo- 
nies queenless, etc., following a to- 
tal crov failure and they are not 
counted as “normal” as they could 
not winter no matter what the 
weather would be like. And not- 
withstanding all the bad weather 
we had in May and June to date, 
with the exception of one apiary in 
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Wentworth County that had not 
been up to par, nearly all of our 
colonies are in fine condition and 
will be to all present appearances 
ready for a honey flow if we are 
fortunate to get one this year. 

Some will say that these small 
clusters present last fall increased 
by winter brood rearing. Let me 
say that a colony made solid with 
stores in mid-October does not have 
enough empty comb space to allow 
much brood rearing during the win- 
ter season. 

Miscellaneous: We have read with 
much interest the two articles on 
feeding of sulfathiazole in the June 
issue of Gleanings. With such con- 
flicting reports, what conclusions 
can be arrived at by beekeepers who 
have had no experience in the use 
of this drug? While we are not at 
liberty to quote, we know that at 
least two experimental stations in 
Canada have had different results 
from those given by Prof Anderson. 
This spring we have given the drug 
a terrific test and to date the results * 
are simply startling. What the final 
outcome will be we do not even 
make a guess, but no matter what it 
may be, sulfathiazole sodium as 
used in our tests is surely a miracle 
worker when used to treat AFB 
colonies. — J. L. Byer, Markham, 


Ont. 
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Florida Disease 


Law Amended 

A bill passed by the 1947 Florida 
State Legislature, amending the 
Florida Bee Disease Law, makes it 
illegal to ship or move bees or sec- 
ond-hand bee equipment into the 
State of Florida, except bees in 
combless packages. It will be nec- 
essary for these combless packages 
of bees to be accompanied by a cer- 
tificate of inspection. Also, that a 
copy of the certificate be filed with 
the apiary inspection department of 
the State Plant Board along with 
information in regard to the 
time of shipment or movement, ap- 
proximately the number of pack- 
ages in the shipment, and the des- 
tination thereof in Florida. This 
certificate and information should 
reach the apiary inspection depart- 
ment at least ten days before ship- 
ment or movement of the bees.— 
Robt. E. Foster, Apiary Inspector. 
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Editorials 


Honey Prices 





Every beekeeper is 
or should be inter- 
ested in honey price trends for the 
future. We have asked a few people 
over the country to express their 
opinions on this vital topic. 

The space available in this issue 
permits only excerpts from three 
letters. The first is from Woodrow 
Miller of the N. E. Miller Honey 
Company of Colton, California: 


I feel that the future for the honey 
industry is bright. During the sugar ra- 
tioning program we had a beautiful sam- 
pling campaign. Many people learned 
to use and appreciate honey who had no 
knowledge of horney during this genera- 
tion With the strength we now have 
built up in the American Honey Institute 
and the National Federation, I feel both 
of these will help the honey industry. 

We all know that honey prices went too 
high. They have come down some which 
was necessary so that the housewife could 
buy a jar of honey from her grocery store 
at a fair price. I feel that this change 
was necessary. I am not concerned about 
the bottom opens out of the honey 
market because we have experienced the 
shortest crop in history. I understand 
Florida was a complete failure and the 
Texas crop was not large. Therefore, the 
early honey production will be at a mini- 
mum. With flax and other cash crops 
throughout the Middlewest and East bring- 
ing high prices, the amount of sweet clo- 
ver will not be large. I cannot see where 
a large summer crop will come from. 

I was asked to work on the Honey 
Floor Price Committee when in Washing- 
ton some time ago and gladly did what 
I could, but I volunteered at the time 
that I did not think this was the way to 
solve future honey problems but that I 
thought it was more important that we 
emphasize three other problems: 

1. The existing honey brands and _ labels 
should be kept on the market and the old 
established companies maintain their out- 
lets 
2. A substantial percentage of the Amer- 
ican honey production should be market- 
ed through successfully managed and ef- 
ficiently operated producer owned and 
controlled cooperatives. 7 
3. The American Honey Institute and the 
National Federation of Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciations should be strengthened. ; 

I feel that we have placed emphasis on 
the above three important matters and 
that we will benefit accordingly as an in- 
dustry. 

The second is from Wendell Shore 
of Hamilton & Company of Los An- 
geles, California: 

When virtually an entire nation is per- 
plexed regarding the trend that commodi- 
ty prices will take during the next several 
months it is extremely difficult to make 
any predictions as to what we will see in 
the way of honey prices between the pres- 
ent date and the new crop in 1948. 

Despite the ramifications price-wise and 
despite the wage increases which have 
been granted to labor in recent months, it 
seems inevitable that the cost of —~ 
has reflected that commodity prices will 
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have to decline, and decline consistently 
if we are to avoid a nation-wide inflation. 
ary this ffect 

' is affects the honey industr 
directly and indirectly. it is rsa lhe an 
able that honey here in the West at 48c 
for a one pound jar can successfully com- 
pete with high grade jellies and high 
grade jams based on prices for berries 
which have, during the past year, dropped 
from 20c to 5c and 6c per pound to the 
grower, and keeping in mind that the 
industrial users of sugar will undoubtedly 
obtain relief before many weeks have 
passed. 

It is difficult to conjecture that indus- 


. trial users of sweetening agents, such as 


large bakeries and ice cream manufactur- 
ers, will continue to use honey at present 
prices if and when they are able to obtain 
adequate supplies of sugar at reasonable 
costs. 

It is our firm belief that the expiration 
of this season will find honey prices ma- 
terially lower at all levels but we would 
hesitate to make any definite predictions 
as_to the prices which will prevail later. 

We believe that honey pe once again 
be sold on the basis of quality and should 
not be covered by one price for all vari- 
eties, grades, and degrees of cleanliness. 

It will be helpful to the industry as a 
whole if honey producers will again real- 
ize that a quality product tends to bring 
the best price. Honey should be well 
settled before it is canned. It should be 
well cured and of heavy body. It should 
be packed in new cans whenever possible 
and practicable, as used containers are 
not necessarily much cheaper in the final 
analysis. 

It will be advisable for all producers ‘o 
keep track of the various grades of honey 
which they produce of any single variety 
Nothing is more aggravating than for a 
concern to purchase a specified grade of 
honey and to receive a scattering of dark- 
er or inferior honey in the delivery. 

During the war period many old time 
beekeepers disposed of their holdings and 
these were taken over by younger pro- 
ducers who, up until that time, may have 
operated a comparatively small number 
of bees. These younger producers, and 
all the rest of the producers too, were 
able to dispose of their entire production 
without resorting to the careful grading 
and segregation of the different qualities 
of honey or even supplying a thoroughly 
clean product. For many producers it 
may come as a shock to now learn that 
buyers in general will give preference to 
clean honey fully up to weight and packed 
in new cans and that an inferior product 
may not be sold to as good advantage. 

The high prices that the industry has 
enjoyed were a reflection of the time. It 
cannot be truthfully said however that 
such prices as were in evidence on gro- 
cers’ shelves or the quotations to large 
industrial users were of benefit to the 
honey industry as a whole. The sooner 
all of us realize this and revert to a seale 
of prices which will be fair alike to pro- 
ducer. and consumer the better off the 
industry will be. We gained many new 
users of honey during the war and it is 
highly desirable that we now make every 
effort to hold on to them. To do this 
requires a first class product at an attrac- 
tive cost. 


This statement is from L. E. Saw- 
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yer of Bryant & Sawyer, Los An- 
geles, California: 

When honey was released from the OPA 
in the latter part of 1946, the demand was 
still strong and the producers received as 
high as 3le per pound for their honey. 
Why? Because there was a buyer who 
would take it and pay the price, with de- 
mand still strong. 

For the past several months, however 
it seems the market is adjusting itself 
and we are now in a price recession, not 
only on honey but on many food com- 
modities. There are many producers and 
people connected with the industry who 
agree that the honey industry practically 
priced themselves out of the market. 
There has been a tremendous resistance 
to the higher prices, not in just one local- 
ity, but over the entire United States. 

Honey will once again have to stand on 
its own feet, being in competition with 
other sweets, from the trade’s standpoint. 

No one can truthfully say what the 
price will finally be when it reaches a 
level where honey will once again move on 
a normal basis, but in any event, we are 
now in the recession and most beekeepers 
and people connected with the industry 
agree that the sooner it reaches a satis- 
factory level the better it will be for all 
of us concerned. 

* * * k & 

Sugar Rationing A telegram just 
for Bee Feeding received today, 
Ended June 17, from 

Harold J. Clay, 
of Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration; Washington, D. C., 
reads as follows: 

“Beekeepers considered consumers 

not industrial users of sugar, there- 

fore all sugar rationing for bee 

feeding ended June 11.” 

Beekeepers over the country will 
be relieved to learn that it is no 
longer necessary to apply for sugar 
or bee feeding, which in some in- 
stances resulted in delays and per- 
haps loss of bees. However, it must 
be said that the bee industry did re- 
ceive fair consideration, which is 
appreciated. 

oe ee 

Supering When this top supering 
on Top idea was mentioned some 
few years ago, most of 
experienced beekeepers 
raised their eyebrows and said _ it 
would not work. Some of the 
younger, less experienced beekeep- 
ers tried out the idea and found 
that it actually does work. A few 
years ago we met a young commer- 
cial beekeeper who practiced top 
Supering and did not know about 
the old method of lifting off filled 
and partly filled supers in order to 
place fresh supers under them, or 
directly above the brood chamber, 
then lifting partly filled supers back 
on top. 

As we get over the country at- 
tending meetings here and there, we 
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our older, 


find that a large majority of bee- 
keepers practice top supering. This 
method saves an enormous amount 
of work and time. The secret of 
success in using this method is to 
put the tirst supers on early, a little 
in advance of the time they are ac- 
tually needed. This gives the bees 
a chance to become acquainted with 


the supers, and when the honey 
flow starts they will usually go 


right up into the supers and begin 
filing the combs. A fresh super 
should be added on top when the 
super put on previously is about 
half filled. 

Top supering gives each cobony a 
chance to expand naturally instead 
of having its activities interferred 
with, as is the case when the filled 
or partly filled supers are lifted up 
and a fresh super is placed under- 
neath, making it necessary for the 
bees to adjust themselves to an awk- 
ward situation thrust upon them. 

One way to find out whether or 
not top supering will work to good 
advantage is to try it out. Be sure, 
however, to undertake the experi- 
ment with an unbiased mind. 


* * * 

That Nosema is found both North 
and South is indicated by the 1946 
report of the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C.. It says ‘Nosema disease may 
be as widely distributed in the 
South as in the North. Of 168 sam- 
ples of bees taken from 8 package 
and queen rearing apiaries in Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, and Alabama, 
60 percent contained infected bees. 
Sulfadiazine and sulfathiazole are 
ineffective against Nosema”. 

s* e+e & 8 

G. F. Knowlton. Ex- 
tension Entomologist 
of Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, Lo- 
gan, Utah, in his re- 
cent manuscript 696 (see page 391 
of this issue). says among other 
things. “If alfalfa seed production 
is to be consistently high and pro- 
fitable. an adequate supply of pol- 
linating bees is essential. Without 
honeybee pollination, commercial al- 
falfa seed production in many areas 
would cease, owing to the small 
numbers of wild bee pollinators 
which are present at this time and 
are not able to achieve adequate 
pollination”’. 

According to recent experimental 
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Honey Bees 
Needed for 
Alfalfa Seed 
Production 








work done, it has been found that 
honeybees do most of the tripping 
and pollinating of alfalfa blossoms 
at the time they are gathering pol- 
len from the flowers. 

In the state of Utah it has been 
found that the largest yields of al- 
falfa seed are found in areas where 
honeybees are kept commercially. 

> ¢+ *¢+ &¢ * 


Central Extracting Years ago, espe- 
Plants versus cially in regions 
Portable Outfits of the West 

where the roads 
were rough and locations of out- 
yards practically inaccessible, it was 
customary to have a small extract- 
ing outfit at each outyard, This plan 
had some advantages as well as dis- 
advantages. At the present time 
the trend seems to be toward cen- 
tral extracting plants. They have 
some advantages as well as disad- 
vantages. Efficient trucks and good 
roads have lessened the time and 
distance to outyards. 

One advantage in favor of out- 
yard extracting equipment is that 
the supers of combs can be left at 
the apiary in a small building and 
are then available when needed the 
following spring. This past spring 
it was practically impossible to haul 
supers to outyards in many areas 
because of heavy rains. 

A disadvantage in outyard ex- 
tracting is that the odor of honey is 
likely to get the bees stirred up and 
robbing, unless the extracting is 
done during the honey flow. 


« ” * * od 

Killing off Colonies Fall killing of 
in the Fall bees is prac- 

ticed by some 
beekeepers in the far north and per- 
haps not so far north, the idea being 
that it is profitable to destroy the 
colonies in the fall, extract the ex- 
tra honey needed for wintering the 
bees, then buying packages of bees 
with queens in the spring to put in- 
to the hives. 

When conditions are normal this 
plan works out quite well. When 
conditions are abnormal, as_ they 
have been this last spring, it is dif- 
ficult and in some cases impossible 
to secure packages in the spring ear- 
ly enough to build up into colonies 
sufficiently populous in bees to 
store the maximum crop of honey. 

It has been demonstrated that 
bees can be and are being wintered 
even in the North, in Manitoba, 
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Saskatchewan, and provinces in sim- 
ilar latitudes. It is necessary, of 
course, to provide an abundance of 
stores for each colony and to make 
sure that each colony is populous 
with bees, preferably those that are 
reasonably young, to help insure 
successful wintering. 

Killing colonies of bees in the fall 
may seem to be justified in some 
localities. It would seem that each 
beekeeper will have to follow the 
method which for him seems best. 
It seems to us that the old slogan, 
“A bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush” applies to this matter. 


sees 8 8 


Honey and Pollen This committee, 
Plants Committee an integral part 

of our National 
Federation of Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tions set-up, has already held three 
annual meetings. The next meeting 
of the Committee will be held at 
Amherst, Massachusetts on May 12. 
See page 420. Agronomists, horti- 
culturalists, entomologists, extension 
personnel, members of conservation 
service throughout the northeastern 
part of the country, as well as bee- 
keepers, will discuss timely topics 
pertaining to bees and agriculture. 

Many of the legumes, vegetables, 
and fruits need honeybees for p-l- 
lination. The bees need these plants 
for nectar and pollen. It is a re- 
ciprocal proposition. It is said on 
good authority that bees are at 
least fifteen times more valuable for 
pollination than for honey gather- 
ing. 

In some regions there is a scarcity 
of honeybees which means a reduc- 
tion in crop yields. This is bad for 
agriculture. The beekeeper, espe- 
cially the commercial honey pro- 
ducer, must have good pasture for 
his bees to make his business ven- 
ture profitable. The legume seed pro- 
ducers, and fruit and vegetable 
growers must have bees in sufficient 
quantities near-by to insure pollina- 
tion for maximum yields. The farm- 
er needs legumes to increase soil 
fertility. The legumes need bees for 
pollination. And so the endless cy- 
cle continues. 

R. B. Willson, chairman of this 
Committee of twelve key persons 
representing all regions of the U. S. 
A., assures us that the coming meet- 
ing will be worth while. An invita- 
tion is extended to all who can at- 
tend. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


Mrs. Harriett M. Grace, Director 
Commercial State Bank Building 


Madison 3, 


Summer time is Honey time.—It 
is the time of a new honey crop, 
when busy apiaries bring honey 
production to the attention of poten- 
tial buyers. It is the time when 
homemakers are canning, preserv- 
ing, and baking with honey for 
home use and for exhibiting. It is 
the time of expositions and fairs 
where honey and honey literature 
are on display to attract year-round 
consumers. 

Summer time is the time of a 
good supply, a good demand, and 
good opportunities for selling honey. 
It is an excellent time to distribute 
the honey literature that promotes 
an all-year market for honey. 

x * * * * 


A brand new leaflet! Just off the 
press, and just in time for your new 
honey crop. 

Not one but two new cake recipes, 
each illustrated with a _ tempting 
photograph, are featured in this 
four-page leaflet. This leaflet is a 
honey salesman in itself! 

Be among the first -to offer your 
customers this new leaflet. Order 
“Two New Favorite Honey Recipes’ 
soon; 75c per 100 copies, postpaid. 

* e+ & & & 


The month of June saw the most 
tremendous food service advertising 
in the history of the food business. 
The June issue of McCALLS, the 
June 2 issue of LIFE, and the June 
10 issue of LOOK carried four-page, 
four-color sections devoted to food 
publicity. Twenty million women 
readers saw honey pictured on page 
one as a golden topping for cereals, 
and Honey-Butter for waffles rec- 
ommended on page four. 

2s 6 @ 


A new movie “Candy and Nutri- 
tion”. which will be seen by educa- 
tional and health groups through- 
out the nation, lists honey as a 
choice ingredient of nutritious can- 
dies. The premiere of the movie was 
held in Chicago at a luncheon of 
the National Confectioners’ Associ- 
ation. Mrs. Grace noted with pleas- 
ure that the movie also includes 
pictures of honey itself in the mak- 
ing. 
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Wisconsin 


Hot days call for cold beverages. 
Now is the time to meet the market 
at its height with publicity for Hon- 
ey Iced Tea. The American Honey 
Institute has had recipe cards print- 
ed, with a recipe for Honey Iced 
Tea on one side, and on the other a 
picture of an iced tea service that 
makes one cool just to look at it. 
Distribution now will bring results. 
Just 35e per 100, postpaid. 


* ke * * € 


A second printing of 60,000 cop- 
ies of “Two Sweet Gifts from Na- 
ture, Citrus Fruits and Honey” has 
just come off the press. Our first 
printing was exhausted in less than 
five months! You will want to place 
your order for your State Fair dis- 
play while we still have a supply on 
Mand. 


x* * * *& *€ 


In 475 daily newspapers, 7 nation- 
al magazines, and 3 newspaper-mag- 
azines, a series of Famous American 
Breakfasts is a featured advertising 
theme of Sunkist oranges. The Plan- 
tation Breakfast menu includes hon- 
ey and hot biscuits. 


x ke kek he 


The importance of the individual 
is nowhere (more apparent than in 
the business of selling honey. Every 


.honey producer, every honey pack- 


er. every honey seller is a repre- 
sentative of all honey. Good repre- 
sentatives make good business. 

Individuals are important in the 
American Honey Institute. Through 
their support we are able to reach 
the individual consumers that make 
up the honey market. 

The success of the entire industry 
depends on the individual members. 
It depends on you. 


ee &@ 8 ®@ 


The food editor of a midwestern 
paper recently predicted that the 
present demand for Honey, the 
Queen of Sweets, will continue. 
Homemakers, who during the war 
rediscovered the advantages of hon- 
ey in flavor and nutrition, will keep 
on using honey and lots of it. 
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Just News 


A Beekeeping Short Course will 
be held August 11 to 16 at the Penn- 
sylvania State College, A. L. Beam, 
director of short courses anounced. 
Last year, when the first such course 
was offered, 49 men and women en- 
rolled from three states and 12 wo- 
men were included, one of them 
from Brazil. Because of housing 
conditions, Beam urged early regis- 
tration. Prof. E. J. Anderson, head 
of research work, will be in charge 
of the course. Assisting him will be 
W. W. Clarke, Jr., extension bee 
specialist, and George Rea, former 
extension apiarist in New York. 
Lectures in the course will cover 
spring management, arranging su- 
pers, swarm control, feeding, pre- 
paring bees for winter, composition, 
and uses of honey and marketing. 
Lectures will be illustrated by slides 
and movies. Majority of the work, 
however, will be of a practical na- 
ture, and will be stressed by demon- 
strations in the College bee yards 
and the extracting laboratory. Sea- 
sonal management, extracting meth- 
ods, queen rearing, disease control 
with special emphasis on American 
foulbrood, rendering of beeswax, 
uses for wax, and similar subjects 
will feature the demonstrations. In- 
dividual problems raised by those 
in the class will also be considered. 
Persons interested in the beekeeping 
short course are urged to write di- 
rect to A. L. Beam, director of short 
courses, the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa., for full de-= 
tails. 





* * * * * 


The annual summer meeting of 
the Honey and Pollen Plants Com- 
mittee of the National Federation of 
Beekeepers’ Associations will be 
held this year at Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural College, Amherst, Mass., 
on Saturday, July 12. The program 
will begin at 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and will last throughout the 
day. The purpose of the meeting 
is to bring together all of the im- 
portant agricultural interests in- 
including agronomists, botanists, or- 
chardists, soil conservationists, rail- 
road _ agricultural commissioners, 
seedsmen, road commissioners, park 
commissioners, and all others inter- 
ested in extensive plantings, and to 
have all of these people sit down 
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with our industry for the purpose of 
discussing how we can work togeth- 
er for our mutual benefit. The 
meeting is intended to be regional 
in its scope including the North At- 
lantic and New England States 
where in large areas improvement 
by bee pasturage is acutely needed. 
We welcome nevertheless anyone in- 
terested in the subject regardless of 
where he lives. — R. B. Willson, 
Chairman, Honey and Pollen Plants 
Committee. 
*x* * * * * 

The Agricultural Relations Com- 
mittee of the National Federation of 
Beekeepers’ Association (formerly 
known as the Beekeepers’ Rights 
Committee), will meet at Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado, on July 8 and 9. Dr. 
J. E. Eckert of Davis, California, is 
chairman of the committee. 

** #2 8 

The New Rochelle Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its regular 
monthly meeting at 2:30 P.M. on 
Sunday, July 20, 1947, at the home 
of Miss Bernadette Miller, 122 Fifth 
Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. The 
meeting will be held outdoors, 
weather permitting, and immediate 
ly following there will be given a 
demonstration of hive inspection for 
the benefit of beginners. Refresh- 
ments will be served and anyone in- 
terested is cordially invited to at- 
tend.—B. F. Miller, Publicity. 


x* * ke ke * 

The North Jersey Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation has planned an active and 
lively summer program. The first 
summer field meeting will be held 
at the apiary of Mr. John Gasko on 
State Highway No. 2 in Biddle Riv- 
er on July 20. Weather permitting, 
all of the meetings will be picnic 
lunch affairs with the business por- 
tion of the meeting held in the af- 
ternoon. On August 17 the meet- 
ing will be held at the apiary of Mr. 
Herman Ganger of Oradell. On 
this occasion the members will have 
the opportunity of inspecting two 
apiaries as Mayor Neill of Oradell 
lives directly opposite and is also a 
a beekeeper and a member of the 
North Jersey Association. While the 
goldenrod flow is in full swing on 
September 17, the Association will 
hold its final field meeting of the 
year at Manor Apiaries in River 
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Edge Manor. The nominating com- 
mittee will present its slate of of- 
ficers for the coming year at this 
meeting. The North Jersey Associ- 
ation now boasts of 148 members, 
publishes its own six page news-let- 
ter known as the Bergen Beekeeper, 
and expects to add another 50 mem- 
bers before the end of the season.— 
Richard A. Geoghegan, Secretary. 


* * &£ & * 


The Middlesex County Beekeep- 
ers Association meeting will be on 
July 26 at the wildflower camp gar- 
dens of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Lam- 
prey in Sudbury, Massachusetts, 
right beside the Davis Turkey Farm 
on the Boston Post Road Rt. 20 
close to Worcester County. Hives 
will be opened. Bring picnic sup- 
pers which will be supplemented by 
ice cream and hot coffee, and plan 
to stay to see pictures.—Arthur M. 


Southwick, Sec.- Treas., Waban, 
Mass. 
* *e *e Ke 
The Bronx County Beekeepers’ 


Association will hold its next regu- 
lar monthly meeting at the home of 
Sam Roberts, 3302 Delavall Ave., 
Bronx, New York, at 2:30 P.M. Sun- 
day, July 13, 1947—Sam Roberts, 
Sec. 

The Minnesota and North Dakota 
Beekeeping Associations will hold 
their regular summer meeting on 
July 17 and 18 at the Auditorium at 
Thief River Falls, Minnesota. The 
meetings will start at 10:00 o’clock 
on Thursday, July 17, and will con- 
tinue until the afternoon of the 18th, 
including field demonstrations on 
swarm control, and other seasonal 
manipulations. Out-of-state speak- 
ers will be prominent on the pro- 
gram, including representation from 
the Federation, bee journals, and 
some well-known Canadian  bee- 
keepers who will be in attendance. 
Everyone is invited. Write your 
secretary for information as to ho- 
tel acommodations immediately and 
plan NOW to attend this worth 
while gathering.—C. D. Floyd, Sec., 
Minnesota Beekeepers’ Assn., Arvid 
Benson, Sec., North Dakota Bee- 
keepers’ Assn. 

* * *k ke 

The Tampa Bay Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation is now putting out a 
monthly publication “Florida Bee- 
keeper’. The June issue, just re- 
ceived, contains helpful information 
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for beekeepers. Its objective is to 
help beekeepers to be successful and 
to encourage new beekeepers to join 
their state and local associations. F. 
S. Houston is editor of the publica- 
tion. 

* * * * * 

Beekeepers are invited to attend 
the honey show at the Illinois State 
Fair this year. To make your visit 
more complete and to meet as many 
beekeepers as possible we are to 
have a beekeepers’ day at the Fair. 
Of course, the rest of the people at 
the Fair will not be aware of it, but 
we beekeepers will. Thursday, Au- 
gust 14, is the date. Our honey 
show is in the north end of the 
grandstand. Keep the date and rub 
elbows and eat cotton candy with 
beekeepers from other states. We 
will have a place to register to be 
eligible for a prize.——Carl E. Kil- 
lion, Superintendent of Bee Cul- 
ture. 

* ¢£ kk * 

The Wyoming County and Liv- 
ingston County Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold its annual meeting 
at Perry, N. Y., July 26. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all bee- 
keepers in these and adjacent coun- 
ties. Prominent speakers will dis- 
cuss sulfa drug and honey prices. 
Ice cream and coffee will be served. 
Bring a picnic lunch with you.— 
Fred G. Benedict, Acting Sec. 

* * *& k *& 

The Virginia State Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its summer 
picnic on July 23 at Miller Park, 
Lynchburg. All beekeepers and 
their families are invited to come 
and bring a basket lunch. The pro- 
gram will begin at 10:30 A.M.—Hen- 
ry W. Weatherford, Sec. 

Additions and _ corrections to 
“Who’s Who in Apiculture’: At the 
University of Massachusetts four 
courses in beekeeping are offered. 
Dr. H. J. Bennett of Hamden, Mass., 
is secretary of the state association. 

H. E. Mose, 33rd and West, Rt. 3, 
Sioux Falls, is secretary of the 
South Dakota State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation. 

* * * * * 

Philip J. Baldensberg, Nice, 
France, now 91, writes us in his let- 
ter dated March 10, 1947, as follows: 

“The years are heavy on me, my 
eyesight is failing, my hearing is 

(Continued on page 432) 
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A Talk to Beekeepers 


By M. J. Deyell 


Hate to Get Started 
Did you ever dread starting some 
work that had to be done? If you 
have, you know how I feel today 
when I am confronted with the 
writing of another “Talk” for Glean- 


ings. It isn’t that I do not have any- 
thing to write about. I do. It is 
just the idea of getting started. 


When I actually get under way, I 
can hardly hold myself back. 
Still Raining 

Well, here it is June 16, and the 
ground is so wet that we have not 
yet been able to drive into apiary 
locations. When I visited my yard 
on June 14, I had to carry a half 
bag of sugar quite a distance from 
the hard road. 

The boys, when shaking bees in 
packages to ship out, have had to 
carry the shipping cages as well as 
the other paraphernalia from the 
road to the apiary, then back again 
from the apiary to the truck. That 
is work, especially when the apiary 
is some distance from the road. 

Why not Use a Jeen? 

Just the other day Bill Coggshall 
of New York State, in a letter to 
me, referred to my story in June 
Gleanings about my son-in-law and 
me having to get the farmer to haul 
us through the orchard to the api- 
ary site with his tractor. He said, 
“Jack, why don’t you use a jeep? 
We have one and it works fine.’’ 
Just yesterday. while attending a 
meeting in Wellington, a town near- 
by, I met two commercial beekeep- 
ers from Wood County. Mr. Gran 
and his son, who said that the ground 
has been so soft in their locality 
that they got tired of carrying su- 
pers and material from the road in- 
to the aniaries, so decided to buy a 
jeep. They operate around 700 col- 
onies of bees. He says the jeep 
works well and saves an enormous 
amount of labor and headaches. He 
has fixed up a body on it that car- 
ries a sizable load of supers or other 
material. He has used the jeep a 
great deal this season and feels that 
he has gotten at least a part of the 
money back that he paid for it. 
Perhaps other commercial beekeep- 
ers have thought of this idea. I 
think it is worth trying—if you can 
get the jeep. It is possible, of course, 
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Where Jack answers the hundreds 
of letters that come to him. 


that next spring may not be like 
this one. At any rate a jeep would 
be a handy thing to have during 
the spring and fall when the weath- 
er is uncertain, especially for out- 
yard work. 
Another Word about 
Feeding Dry Sugar 

I told you some time ago that we 
were trying out feeding dry sugar 
instead of sugar syrup. In my own 
apiary, where feeding was neces- 
sary, this method has been used and 
it seems to work well. All I do is 
take off the outer cover, put a small 
amount of dry sugar, about three or 
four pounds, on each inner cover 
with center block removed. It does 
no harm to let some of the sugar 
spill down through the hole in the 
inner cover, but I have found that 
some of the granules eventually get 
into the combs of brood and that the 
bees do not remove the granules 
from the open cells of brood very 
readily. In time the sugar in the 
cells will disappear but I believe 
that it does not help the develop- 
ment of the brood that happens to be 
in the cells that contain the gran- 
ules. Possibly some of you beekeep- 
ers who have tried feeding dry sug- 
ar have discovered what I am talk- 
ing about. At any rate, when dry 
sugar is put on the inner cover with 
the center block removed, the bees 
will go up through the hole in the 
inner cover and start working on 
the sugar. It is interesting to see 
how they will line up where the 
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sugar is placed and begin taking it 
down. If a colony is rather low on 
stores, the sugar twill disappear in 
a relatively short time. 

This type of feeding does away 
with robbing and it is a very con- 
venient method to use. I simply 
put some sugar in a large bucket 
that holds about 40 pounds and car- 
ry it along while examining the 
hives. If I find a colony that does 
not have any sealed honey, some 
sugar is given it. Theoretically, we 
should not let colonies get so low on 
stores. However, during a season 
like this, when rain comes almost 
every day and bees cannot get out, 
they consume an enormous amount 
of stores and it is necessary to feed. 
It is one thing to talk about how 
bees should be kept, how they 
should have an abundance of stores 
at all times, but it is another mat- 
ter to carry out this practice. 

Another Word About Packed 
and Unpacked Hives 

This should have appeared ear- 
lier. However, we did not get a 
chance to check the number of 
frames of brood in the five packed 
and the five unpacked colonies un- 
til some little time ago. You will 
recall that we conducted a small 
experiment, wrapping five two- 
story colonies with black building 
paper, weighing them last Novem- 
ber 11, and weighing five other col- 
onies of equal strength with no 
wrapping. 

These ten colonies were weighed 
again this spring, April 15, five 
months and four days after the 
weighing last fall. The difference 
between the fall and spring weigh- 


Alighting boards extend- 
ing from the hive en- 
trance to the ground 
help loaded bees get in- 
to the hives easily.—Pho- 
to by Miss Dorothy Ho- 
taling, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
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ings of the wrapped colonies showed 
an average loss of 25 pounds per 
colony. The unwrapped colonies 
showed an average loss of 31 pounds 
per colony, or a difference of six 
pounds in favor of the wrapped 
hives. 

Now, that apparently does not 
tell the entire story. On April 19 
we checked carefully both lots of 
bees. The packed colonies had an 
average of 8-1/5 frames of brood 
each and the unpacked colonies had 
an average of 10-3/5 combs of brood. 
I really should say “combs with 
brood in them’’, rather then ‘‘combs 
of brood’. At any rate, the un- 
packed colonies on April 19 were 
stronger in bees and brood than the 
packed colonies. You readers may 
reach your own conclusions. 

I am still of the opinion that some 
protection for bees, even in this lo- 
cality, if nothing more than one 
wrapping of black building paper, 
is an advantage. However, the re- 
sults of this experiment make me 
wonder. 

You fellows who are having suc- 
cess with packing your bees, please 
do not give up the idea on the 
strength of what I have just told 
you about this experiment. “It takes 
more than one swallow to make a 
summer.” You may wish to refer 
back to a previous experiment on 
packed and unpacked colonies, de- 
scribed on page 331 of June, 1942, 
Gleanings. 

Comb Honey Production 

It seems that some beekeepers 
are going back into section comb 
honey production. There is some- 
thing intriguing about the produc- 
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tion of section comb honey—seeing 
it stored and capped over by the 
bees, then taking off beautiful white 
sections. 

The last favorable year for comb 
honey production in this area came 
in 1938. I shall never forget that 
year; it was one of the best I have 
ever seen in Ohio. 

I managed 75 colonies 75 miles 
away from Medina, for comb honey 
production that season. It was a 
big job, along with my work on 
Gleanings. Of course, I had a young 
fellow to help me. It was necessary 
to visit the yard every week, rain 
or shine, especially at the beginning 
of the honey flow, to examine the 
colonies for queen cells. 

I found out a number of things 
about swarming that I had known, 
theoretically, prior to that time. 
For example, when checking through 
the colonies at the beginning of the 
honey flow I would sometimes find 
eggs in queen cell cups. This meant 
that if I did not destroy those cups 
containing eggs, they would devel- 
op into queen cells and when the 
cells were capped over swarms 
would issue. 

In some instances, destroying cells 
with eggs caused the colonies to 
give up swarming. In other in- 
stances, in fact, in most cases, the 
colonies would build more cells and 
on the next visit I would find queen 
cells almost ready to be capped over. 
That meant that something rather 
drastic had to be done to prevent 
swarming. 

A Little Trick that Worked 

Some of you comb honey pro- 
ducers have likely done this, but if 
you haven’t, it is worth trying. 

Most of the colonies operated for 
comb honey production were in sin- 
gle story brood chambers and at 
that time each colony had on from 
one to three supers. I carried along 
some deep supers containing frames 
of full sheets of foundation. When 
I found a colony that was bent on 
swarming, I simply removed about 
five combs of brood from the brood 
chamber, making sure that I did not 
take away the queen. Five frames 
with full sheets of foundation were 
then put into the brood chamber to 
replace the five combs of brood 
taken out. These full sheets of foun- 
dation were alternated with combs 
of brood, that is, there would be a 
comb of brood, a frame of founda- 
tion, another comb of brood, and 
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brood 


chamber 
put up a good crop of section comb honey 
in 1938. 


A two-story colony that 


so on. The comb honey supers were 
then placed back on the hive. The 
inner cover with center block re- 
moved was placed on top of the 
comb honey supers, then a super 
containing five combs of brood was 
placed on top of the inner cover. 
The brood twas kept in the central 
portion of the super and five frames 
containing full sheets of foundation 
were placed at the sides of the 
brood. 

This manipulation stopped swarm- 


ing in practically every case. In 
most cases the bees would start 
queen cells on the combs of brood 


in the super above the inner cover. 
These queen cells were destroyed. 
In due time the brood in the super 
on top would emerge. I would then 
shake all of the bees out of the top 
super onto the ground in front of 


the entrance below so that they 
(Continued on page 440) 
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National Federation of Beekeepers Associations 


A secretary of an association wrote Glenn O. Jones for information concerning the 
National Federation and the following is a part of Mr. Jones’ reply.—Ed. ] 


One letter is far too short to give 
you many of the details of our or- 
ganization. Briefly, we were organ- 
ized at the beginning of the war as 
a federation of all beekeepers’ asso- 
ciations to represent the interests of 
beekeepers during the period when 
government regulations were being 
established without due regard to 
those interests which did not make 
themselves heard. Sugar for bee 
feed, tin plate for honey containers, 
screen for cages, and lumber for 
bee equipment would have been 
much more difficult to secure with- 
out the efforts put forth by those 
who went to Washington in our be- 
half. 

The original affiliation dues were 
established at 5c per _ individual 
member or a minimum of $5.00 for 
each member association. Needless 
to say, this did not pay a very large 
part of the expenses but it did ful- 
fill the need for a prompt affiliation 
of practically every association in 
the country. It furnished a united 
backing. 

After a year or two of such oper- 
ation it was found that the beekeep- 
ing industry had many problems 
which could not be solved by any- 
thing less than national effort and 
that full attention to these problems 
could only be secured through a na- 
tional o’fice which would contain 
one of more persons devoting their 
entire time to these problems. To 
accomplish this it was necessary to 
add materially to the finances, and 
at the Chicago meeting in January 
of 1944 a change was made in the 
constitution to permit individuals to 
carry memberships at the rate of 
$5.00 per annum. The foundation 
of our organization was not changed. 
We still derive our strength from 
the affiliation of associations and 
feel free to say that we represent 
all of the organized beekeepers in 
the United States. The support giv- 
en by individual members permit- 
ted the organization to grow and 
did not embarrass the financial con- 
dition of any association. 

Professor V. G. Milum of the Un- 
iversity of Illinois was the first sec- 
retary under this new arrangement 
but was unable to devote full time 
because of his duties as a member 
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of the staff of the University. On 
the first of September, 1945, the 
duties and responsibilities of the of- 
fice were transferred to me, and the 
program outlined in previous na- 
tional meetings was continued and 
expanded. 

Our greatest contribution to the 
industry can be through improved 
public relations; that is, through a 
better appreciation on the part of 
the general public as to the service 
rendered by the honeybee in our ag- 
ricultural economy. To implement 
that thought we have had three 
meetings of our Honey and Pollen 
Plants Committee. The first one 
was at Yonkers, New York, at the 
Boyce-Thompson Institute for Plant 
Research, and the last two have 
been at Atlantic, Iowa, which gave 
the opportunity to visit Pellett Gar- 
dens. The meeting of this committee 
for this summer is being arranged 
for Amherst, Massachuseets, on Ju- 
ly 12. The general theme of the 
program: will be the same as that of 
the past two years. Agronomists, 
horticulturalists, entomologists, soil 
conservation personnel, and others 
will be invited to meet with the 
committee for a thorough discussion 
of common problems. 

These meetings have generated a 
great deal of interest and the things 
coming out of them have been very 
largely responsible for the greatly 
increased publicity the honeybees 
have had from the national agricul- 
tural magazines in the past two 
years. This increased publicity has 
brought forcibly to the attention of 
our farm people the need for bees 
in pollination, and reports come 
to me from all sections of the coun- 
try that it is much easier to secure 
locations for bee yards now than at 
anv time in the past. 

Our Agricultural Relations Com- 
mittee will hold a similar meeting 
in Fort Collins, Colorado on July 8 
and 9. This committee is concerned 
with the prevention of the loss of 
bees due to the use of insecticides 
on agricultural crops. These insecti- 
cides have been a serious menace to 
narts of our country for many years, 
but recent developments have indi- 
cated they will become common in 

(Continued on page 432) 
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Buy and Sell Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 


References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 12c per counted word, 


each insertion. 


Each initial, each word im names and addresses, the shortest word such 


as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any number 
(regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in by the 10th 





HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of hon- 
ey. Any quantity. Write us for best prices 
obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, Manu- 
facturers of Bee Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 

BEST GRADE HONEY FOR SALE—in 
large quantities, 25c Ib. in your contain- 
on. E. R. Raley, Box 1610, Daytona Beach, 

a. 











of the month preceding. 





WANTED — Light extracted honey in 
60’s Clover preferred. J. Jones, 115 W. 
82nd St., New York 24, N. Y. 
WANTED—Clover extracted and comb 
honey. Any quantity. State price in first 
letter. C. Jankowski, Prairie View, Ills. 





COMB HONEY WANTED—Advise ow 4 
tity and size section. F. H. Hauck, P. O. 
Box 84, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 











~ WHITE CLOVER IN 1's and 5’s glass. 
+ aa Ibs. L. I. Wakefield, Charlemont, 
ass. 


BEST GRADE TEXAS HONEY FOR 
SALE. 30c per pound in new sixties. 12- 
5 lb. pails, $20.00. A. W. NATIONS, 
DONNA, TEXAS. 


WHITE and amber honey for sale in 
660 lb. drums, 60 Ib. tins, and in glass 
jars. Alexander Co., 819 Reynolds, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

100 BARRELS EBY’S TUPELO HONEY; 
acked in steel drums; from our apiaries 
n the heart of the white tupelo belt in 
Florida. Write us for our special pack for 
diabetic demand, for health food and drug 
= trade. Hyland Apiaries, West Elkton, 

oO. 

















HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


WANTED—wWhite and amber honey, any 
amount. D. F. Treap, 216 Keenan Ave., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


HONEY & BEESWAX — Highest prices 

















paid. Mail samples. Advise quantity. 
BRYANT & SAWYER, LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA. 





WANTED—EXTRACTED HONEY— Clo- 
ver or Light Amber. C. H. Denny, 483 
Moody St., Akron, Ohio. 


CASH FOR YOUR HONEY—Extracted 
or comb. Regular trade, send sample. 60- 
lb. cans furnished, if desired. W. R. Moo- 
maw, Stone creek, Ohio. 


HONEY WANTED—AII grades. Carloads 
or less. Also beeswax. Pay top prices. 
H. & S. Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 265-267 
Greenwich St., New York 7, N. Y. 

ALL GRADES of white and amber hon- 
ey wanted. Carloads or less. Mail sample 
and price. Alexander Company, 819 Rey- 
nolds Rd., Toledo, Ohio. 

HONEY WANTED—AIll grades and vari- 
eties. 24 cash ie aid. Mail 
samples. tate quantity. HAMILTON & 
} sy eal 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, 
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FOR SALE 


QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFITS, $1.00; 
colony records, 10-15c stpaid. South- 
wick Apiaries, Waban, ass. 


HONEY LABELS — Improved designs, 
embodying color, balance, simplicity, and 
distinction. Please send for free samples 
and prices. C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY, 
OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG —_ Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt shi 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 

















Wec a complete stock of bee sup- 
plies and honey containers. rite for our 


price list. Prairie View Honey Company, 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


SIMPLEX TRAP clips queens without 
handling. $1.75 postpaid. INSTANT FRAME 
SPACERS, seven-eight-nine, fast — _ accu- 
rate. $1.50 postpaid. Free circulars. Gosre 
Leys, 48 Drake Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR LOW CASH price glass jars 
and 5 lb. tin pails. Complete stock. Prompt 
shipment. Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, N. Y. 


BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES — Local bee- 
keepers first. If inquiry not answered 
within a week we have nothing for you. 
L. M. Deming Company, Edmeston, New 
York. 


FOR SALE—98% heart Cypress 10-frame 
reversible bottom boards, new, nailed up. 
10 or more, $1.10 each; 50 or more, $1. 
each. Fred L. Poole, Elizabethtown, N 
Route 2. 


JULY SPECIAL — Deliver 100 pounds 
beeswax and $18.00 cash and get 700 
sheets Root’s plain brood foundation. M. 
J. Beck Company, 510 Cedar, Box 7, 
Lansing 1, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—High quality medium brood 
foundation at 80c per pound. Fred Peter- 
son, Alden, Iowa. 


BEGINNERS—Let us supply you with 
our complete unit for your bees. 1 metal 
cover hive, non-sag foundation, and 3 lb. 

ackage of bees with queen, complete, for 
$12.85 each. Booking orders now for 1948 
delivery. Hives and foundation will be 
shipped from Ohio during fall and winter. 
Bees from Ga. in spring. Hyland Apiaries, 
West Elkton, Ohio. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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FOR SALE—Supers of combs. Also emp- 
ty hive bodies at $1.00 each. 2500 watt 
A.C. 110 volt gas driven light plants suit- 
able for power to operate lights. extract- 
ing, and wood working plants, at $225.00 
— The Hyland Apiaries, West Elkton 

io. 


FOR SALE—VOHO Entrance Closures! 
They save you valuable time, your bees, 
and your equipment. VOHO Entrance 
Closures securely screen an entrance in 
less than 3. sceonds. VOHO Entrance 
Closures automatically lock into position 
when placed in the entrances. There are 
12 distinct occasions when VOHO En- 
trance closures will facilitate your bee- 
keeping operations. VOHO Entrance Clo- 
sures allow maximum ventilation with the 
least disturbance to the bees. Write for 
quantity prices and facts about these a- 
mazing new aids to beekeeping. Priced to 
se—Upper, $0.80—Lower, $1.30. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. VOHO PRODUCTS, 
R. D. 2, Ogdensburg, New York. 

HOW TO SUCCEED WITH BEES—Haw- 
kins and Atkins—nineteenth edition, com- 
plete with beekeepers’ manual, 60c, post- 
paid. Quantity discounts available. Mrs. 
Kennith Hawkins, 1010 Eighth Street, 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 


BEST BEE HUNTING OUTFIT. Grover, 
Bristol, Vermont. 


~ FOR SALE—Root honey pump, never 
used. Price, $25.00, plus postage. Mrs. 
Alvin Bausman, Box 611, Fennimore, Wis. 


FOR SALE—60-lb. used cans in wood 
cases, 2 cans to case, 40c per case. Joseph 
Fekel, Vineland, N. J. 


FOR SALE—100 4-fr. queen mating 
hives with built-in feeders, 75c each; 6-fr. 
with metal top covers, $1.00 each; 20 10- 
fr. shallow extracting supers, $1.00 each. 
All are clean and painted. A. E. Crandall, 
Berlin, C Conn. 


~ FOR SALE—4 frame reversible extrac- 
tor with new bearings and drive, $35.00; 
about 1000 new and slightly used ten 
frame comb honey supers, 25c and 35c; 10 
frame inner covers and some telescope 
lids. Make best offer on any of above. 
Earnest Galloway, Bancroft, Idaho. 


FOR SALE—Hundreds of 10 frame su- 
pers containing extracting combs, $2.25 
each. No foulbrood. Also any number of 
































colonies of bees. Max Mayer, 525 Cuca- 
monga Ave., Pomona, Calif. 
FOR SALE — 200 Standard 10 frame 


comb honey, practically new, 414 square 
split sections with full sheets of founda- 
tion, $2.00 each; 100 with complete furni- 
ture, $1.25 each. Geo. Walthousen, 755 
State St., Schenectady, N. 


THE FIRST $500.00 CASH takes several 
hundred eight frame mostly home made 
hives, covers, bottoms, excluders, shal- 
lows, and ten frame bottoms, covers, mat- 
ing hives, etc. Sell complete lot only f.o.b. 
here. William _Coggshall, Ludlowville, N.Y. 


WESTERN PINE Hoffman ‘style stand- 
ard brood and extracting frames—split or 
solid bottom bar. Prompt shipment. $9.50 
per hundred. Cash with order. Write for 
quantity prices. Arizona Hives Parts, Flor- 
ence, Arizona. 


FOR SALE—Pack your honey clear as 
a bell! Remove air from it by vacuum. 
Have a compact apparatus with a 28 gal- 
ion honey tank. 412x4 vacuum pump. 
Used one season, custom built, works per- 
fect; cost $225, sell $100. Write for details. 
Connecticut Valley Apiaries, Keene, N. H. 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 











HONEY WANTED 


Mail your offerings and samples to us. 
Prompt cash on receipt of Honey. 


Jewett & Sherman Company 
Lisbon Rd. & Evins Ave. 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 
1204 W. 12th St., Kansas City 7, Mo. 














HONEY WANTED 


For Export and Domestic 
All Grades - Any Quantity 
Foreign Commodities Corp. 


100 Hudson Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 

















Comb Honey Wanted 


Advise quantity you have— 
size section and how packed. 
Frank H. Hauck 
P. O. Box 84, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 
Bank reference furnished on request. 
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SOY FLOUR—POLLEN TRAPS 
BREWERS YEAST 
AND DRIED MILK 
Also our famous K & S Pre-Mix 
Pollen Supplement. We are distrib- 
utors of Staley’s Lo-Fat High Protein 
expeller processed soy flour for bee- 


eepers. 
KILLION & SONS APIARIES 
4 Paris, Illinois 














‘Pretest your future. Buy your 
extra Savings Bonds Now. 





HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, W'«tconsin 
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MOORE'S STRAIN 


Away back in 1879 I commenced rearing 
Italian queens with the object of im- 
provement constantly in view. By care- 
ful selection during all these years I have 
succeeded in producing a strain of three- 
banded, leather colored Italian bees known 
as Moore’s Strain of Italians which has 
won a world-wide reputation for honey 
gathering, hardiness, gentleness, etc. 

Send for descriptive circular and read 
reports from those who have tried them. 
Untested queens, $1.25 each; 6 for $7.00; 
12 or more $1.00 each. 


J. P. Moore, Falmouth, Ky. 
Route 3 
Former Address: Morgan, Kentucky 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 








Hall Apiaries 


Italian Bees and Queens 


Queens 2 Ib. pkg. 3 lb. pkg. 
1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.85 
25-99 1.30 4.25 5.55 
100-up 1.20 4.00 5.25 


10% discount after June Ist 


Health certificate furnished 
and live delivery guaranteed. 


P. O. Box 415, Prichard, Ala. 




















FINE ITALIAN QUEENS 


NOW THE BEST 
$1.00 BY RETURN KIND YOU 
EACH MAIL CAN BUY 


Our many years of careful selecting 
and breeding enable us to offer you 
queens and bees with all the good qual- 
ities that money can buy, such as hon- 
ey production, thriftiness, gentleness, 
size, and color. Our aim is “if better 
queens and bees are to be reared, we 
will rear them”. Every queen guaran- 
teed purely mated, safe arrival, and 


satisfaction. Health certificate fur- 
nished. 
Prices: 

Untested queens ............ $1.00 ea 
oo rr 2.00 ea 
2-lb. pkg. with queen ...... 4.25 ea 
3-lb. pkg. with queen ...... 5.50 ea. 
Package bees f.o.b. Express. If by 


Parcel Post, add postage. 


Norman Bros. Apiaries 
Ramer, Alabama 




















Queens for Requeening 


If you are looking for quality in bees, then 

it’s our well known Mott strain you want. 

They are honey producers, gentle, less in- 
clined to swarm. 

Prices Queens 

1 to 24, $1.10; 25 to 99, $1.00; 100-up, 90c. 


Taylor Apiaries 
Box 249 Luverne, 





Ala. 
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BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements, but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease appears among 
bees sold. We suggest that prospective 
buyers ask for certificate of inspection as 
a matter of precaution. 


MILLER & EVANS — Booking package 
bees for spring delivery. Write. Cauca- 
gone. Miller and Evans. Three Rivers, 

exas. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, good hon- 
est gatherers and easy to handle and a 
pleasure to look at. Untested queens, 
$1.25 each. Tested, $2.50. Carolina Bee 
Farm, Graham, N. C. 


BREWER’S LINE - BRED CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS—We are booked solid until June 
lst. Queens after this date, $1.25 each. 
No package bees. Brewer Brothers Api- 
aries, 3217 Hawthorne Road, Tampa 6, 
Florida. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS to fill your hives 
with gentle high ‘a bees. Howard 
Crom, Ripon, Calif. 


EARLY PACKAGE BEES. Prompt ship- 
ment begins May 10. Two pound package 
and queen, $6.00 postpaid. Three _— 
package and queen, $7.00 postpaid. Choice 
Italian queen, $1.50. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Birdie M. Hartle, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


~ GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.00 each. 
D. W. HOWELL, Shellman, Georgia. 

~ ITALIAN QUEENS 90c each by air mail. 
Walter D. Leverette, P. O. Box 364, Fort 
Pierce, Fla. 

“IMPROVED ITALIAN QUEENS—$1.00. 
From a strain that produced over 600 lbs. 
of honey per colony. Henry Loehr, Jr., 
Caldwell, Texas. 


~ THREE BANDED ITALIANS, Cert ‘fied. 
Queens, 1-24, $1.20; 25-99, $1.10; 100-up, 
$1.00. Cottage Hill Apiaries, Rt. 2, Mobile, 
Alabama. 

HONEY-FLOW ITALIANS — Northern 
QUEENS scientifically raised and _careful- 
ly selected to please. Immediate shipment. 
1-3, $1.50; 4-up, $1.25. Greulick & Son, 
Altamont, New York. 

CAUCASIANS—June delivery. Limited 
number package bees. 2 lb. pkg. bees, 
$5.00; 3 Ib. pkg., $6.00; Untested Queens, 
$1.25 each. Lewis & Tillery Bee Company, 
Greenville, Alabama. 

FOR SALE—Queenless Booster Pack- 
ages Italian bees in June and July at $1.25 
per pound from Nashville. Certificate fur- 
nished. N. S. Gladish, 3315 Hobbs Rd., 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 

FOR SALE—300 colonies of bees, all or 
part. Certificate furnished. 142 ton truck. 
Help you to move. Wm. March, R. D. 3, 
Mantua, Ohio. 












































“CAUCASIAN QUEENS, $1.00 each. C. 
B. Eppling, “Idlewilde”, COVINGTON, 
VIRGINIA. 





ITALIAN QUEENS—$1.10, any number. 
Satisfaction assured. Shipped by airmail 
for better service. Lange Apiaries, Llano, 
Texas. 

NORTHERN BRED QUEENS — Hardy 
honey producing Italians, $1.00 each. Shirl 
Baker, Rodney, Michigan. 

ITALIAN QUEENS reared from my best 
producing hives. 90c each. Health certifi- 
eate furnished. Kirkwood Apiaries, Box 
142, Bristow, Oklahoma. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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FOR SALE—250 colonies, or any part. 
Italian bees. They have never had disease. 
George Alfred Cory, Clarence, New York. 


YOUNG, vigorous Italian queens, certi- 
fied. $1.00. Rev. William I. Gray, Prospect, 
Pa. 














POSITION WANTED 


WANTED—Work with good beekeeper, 
young man age 20, with no bad habits. 
has had a little experience and wants to 
learn more about beekeeping. Year around 
work preferred. J. P. Ross, Brookfield 
Place, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced queen yard 
man. Year around employment in yards 
and shop. We can furnish a good modern 
home to live in. Give full infgrmation, 
age, experience, and salary expected in 
first letter. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


WANTED — Experienced queen and 
package bee men for our apiaries. Only 
honest reliable men considered, no booz- 
ers. Give full information, age, experi- 
ence, reference, and salary expected in 
first letter. Good opportunity for right 
parties. YORK BEE COMPANY, JESUP, 
GEORGIA. 


~ WANTED—A man with some experi- 
ence to work with bees for balance of 

















season. Advise wages. Room and board 
furnished. J. B. and C. J. Merwin, Pratts- 
ville, N. Y. 





DEPENDABLE QUEEN BREEDER who 
can produce Carniolan queen bees, for 
1948 season. EPHARDT HONEY FARMS, 
PLAUCHEVILLE, LOUISIANA. 


SUPPLIES 


Here’s what you have been waiting for. 
THE NO. 10 ELECTRIC UNCAPPING 
KNIFE. The best knife on the market. 
Uses either A.C. or D.C. 110-volt current. 
Blade, 10 in. long, 21g in. wide, 1% in. 
thick. High carbon knife steel. High and 
low heat. Faster than most steam knives. 
Order two, have a_ spare. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Price, $12.00 f.o.b. Minneapo- 
lis. HONEY SALES COMPANY, 1806-08 
= Washington Ave., Minneapolis 11, 

inn. 


ATTENTION N. W. BEEKEEPERS 

HONEY CONTAINERS will again be 
difficult to obtain this year. We have 1-lb., 
2-lb., and 5-lb. glass jars, and 5-lb., 10- 
lb., and 60-lb. tin pails in stock. Be wise, 
order at least part of your container re- 
quirements now. You'll be glad you did. 
Send for price list. HONEY SALES COM- 
PANY, 1806-08 No. Washington Ave., Min- 
neapolis 11, Minnesota. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED—A hand _ foundation mill; 
must be in good condition. Bob Belvior, 
Colony, Kansas. 


WANTED TO BUY—Foundation making 



































machine in good condition. Box 6341, 
Gleaning in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 
SEEDS 


_ANISE HYSSOP SEED. Packet, 25c. 
'2 ounce, $1.10. James Beecken, Route 1, 
Elgin, Il. 

_SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS. Forty va- 
rieties especially selected for nectar. Free 
illustrated circular featuring unusual new 
plants. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 


July, 1947 
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[JENSEN'S | 


“Magnolia State” Strain 
Italian Queens 


Since the queen is the “soul of the 
colony it is important she be the best 
individual possible to produce. 

In our method of queen rearing, ev- 
ery manipulation that has even the 
slightest leaning toward improving 
the quality of our queens is done pur- 
posefully, regardless of the extra work 
involved. 

Breeding queens, and drone moth- 
ers as well, are selected with greatest 
care, and for special essential chara- 
teristics. 

Our system of queen cell produc- 
tion covering over 30 years of experi- 
mentation and testing is basically 
sound (not only in commercial scale 
MASS PRODUCTION but in every es- 
sential), and is your assurance that 
every queen we ship you will come 
as near measuring up to your expec- 
tations as any produced today. 

Prices: 
1-24, $1.20; 25-99, $1.10; 
and 100 up, $1.00 each. 


Jensen's Apiaries 


Macon, Miss. 














QUALITY and RIGHT NOW SERVICE 
“ es —e — eet 








* 











ITALIAN QUEENS 


Gentle, hardy, 3-banded stock. 
Also late packages at reduced 
prices. All queens sent by Air 
Mail prepaid. Any number, $1.00 
each. Live delivery guaranteed. 


PORT GIBSON APIARIES 
Port Gibson, Miss. 
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QUEENS 


For All Your 
Requeening Needs 
Selected Italians 


$1.00 
The Puett Co. 


Hahira, Georgia 


> 
TITIES  e 








Protect your future. Buy your 
extra Savings Bonds now. 
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CAUCASIANS 


Extra gentle, prolific, long tongue, 
little inclined to swarm, depend- 
able workers - 10% to 40% ahead of the av- 
erage Italians. Foundation stock from the 
mountainous region of Terek, Caucasus. 


CARNIOLANS 


Build up rapidly even during unfavorable 

springs. Prolific at all times, very gentle, 

best of workers. 

Prices: Untested queens $1.00 each 
Tested queens 1.75 each 

Queens by Air Mail 4c extra per queen 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 








- THRIFTY QUEENS 


Prompt Shipment 


Three-banded Italians only 
1 to 24, $1.00 each; 25 to 99, 
95c each; 100 up, 85c each. 


Remember THRIFTY BEES 
are GUARANTEED to please 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 


Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders Since 1892 
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Three Banded Italian Queens 
After June Ist 
1 to 11, $1.00 each 
12 to 49, .95 each 
50 or more, .90 each 
Because of the extremely late : 


Spring, we cannot accept any 
more orders for package bees. 


John C. Hogg 
Apiarist 
Tifton, Georgia 








SEND POSTAL FOR NEW ILLUS- 
TRATED folder on honey plants, wax 











moth control, garden insecticides, other 
beekeeping items. TRITOX CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, WASHINGTON, IND. 
RABBITS 
Raise giant Chinchilla rabbits. Year 


round income. Ideal occupation. Tremen- 
dous demand for gorgeous furs, delicious 
meat. Great scarcity means large profits. 








We buy your youngsters. Willow Farm, 
R. 47, Sellersville, Pa. 
TURKEYS 





RAISE TURKEYS THE NEW WAY. 
Write for free information explaining how 
to make up to $3000.00 in your own back 
yard. Address: National Turkey Institute, 
Dept 253, Columbus, Kansas. 


MAGAZINES 


_ THE BEE WORLD—The leading journal 
in Great Britain and the only internation- 
al bee review in existence. Specializes in 
the world’s news in both science and prac- 
tice of apiculture. Specimen copy post 
free. 12 cents in stamps. Membership in 
the Club including subscription to the 
paper, 10/6. The Apis Club, L. Illings- 
worth. The Way’s End, Foxton, Royston, 
Herts, England. 


THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—tThe on- 
ly bee journal in India. Sample copy a- 
gainst 25 cents (or 1s 6d.) postage stamp. 
Yearly, 7s’ 6d, ($1.50) International Money 
Order. Apply Bhupen Apiaries (Himalay- 
as) Ramgarrh, Dist Naini Tal. U. P. India. 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER—of- 
ficial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ 
Association. One year, $1.00; in combina- 
tion with one year’s subscription to Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture, $2.25. Wallingford 
Building, Winnipeg, Canada. 


Read the South African Bee Journz: to 
be conversant with conditions from far 
afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- 
ther particulars write the Hon. Treas- 
urer, E. E. A. Leach, Box 57, East Rand 
P. O. Transvaal, South Africa. 


ANGORA GOATS 


DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure in- 
formation about sheep and sheep ranch- 
ing methods? The SHEEP AND GOAT 
RAISER reaches more sheepmen with 
more information on range sheep than 
any other magazine published. Subscrip- 
tion—$1.50. Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, 
Texas. 






































CASH BUYERS 
Honey & Beeswax 


Bryant & Sawyer, Los Angeles 21 
Prssceee 


OORneeteteneani ey, 
Msnnenceccensenee®™ 











HOLLOPETER’S 


Hardy, hustling, honey - gathering 
Italians. Young laying queens, $1.00 
each. Choice Northern-bred stock 
by return mail. 
White Pine Bee Farms 
Rockton, Pa. 

















Protect your future. Buy your 
extra Savings Bonds Now. 
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QUEEN REARING ge 


Learn how leading Southern breeders rear 
world - famous queens. Also timely arti- 
cles on electric hive heating, sulfa for 
foulbrood, management, requeening, etc. 
Beginner's page. Lavishly illustrated. 

| year $2.00 2 years $3.50 3 years $5.00 


SOUTHERN BEEKEEPER Bor %4 Hapeville, Ga 
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ILLUS- ) 
ts, ° 
3, other Good Quality 3-Banded QUEENS 
euaenees ITALIAN QUEENS 
Quality is what you think of $1.00 each 
— ae when you need queens so place 
Tremen- your order now. Any Number 
a Prices as follows: By Return Mail 
vy Farm, Pe 2i02ecaewes $1.10 ; 
25-99 .......... 1.00 Bright 3-band Italian bees and 
Way ROG up ........ quests of highest quality. Pure- 
. , ° y mated. Full weight packages. 
~~ ae | Farris Homan Safe arrival and satisfaction. 
nstitute, Shannon, Miss. Health certificate furnished. 
Packages express collect. 
- ‘ Ms, MONS on kckdscsssices $1.00 
~ Tested Queens ............ 2.00 
= se: BEE: when Qasen 00002 $8 
r - . ° m@OR ...... : 
lizes in QUEENS --- QUEENS 4 lb. pkg. with Queen ...... 6.00 
d prac- No Stamps Accepted 
yr ost Three Band Italians, the best that 
toe the |  §ean_be raised. We specialize inj JOHN A. NORMAN 
Illings- ! raising queens of good quality. A Ramer, Ala. - - - - Route 2 
joyston, =| health certificate is sent with ev- A _____Y 
— : ery order. 
h n 
opy. a- Satisfaction Guaranteed 
stamp. 1 to 25 .... $1.25 each 
M 
malay- 25 to 50... 1.20 each 
India. 50 up 1.15 each THE JOHN M. DAVIS STRAIN 
‘R—of- 
caer Alamance Bee Company ITALIAN QUEENS 
Glean- Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr. BRED THE DAVIS WAY 
ngford Graham, N. Carol Guaranteed to please 
=a to Untested ...... $1.25 each 
m far ie : ern 2.00 each 
r fur- . After June 30th, 1.00 each 
a a Queens — Italian — Queens Untested only 
Three - banded, Northern-bred for Cash with order 
| business. Safe arrival guaranteed, ‘ ° ° 
50th breeding season. Little’s Apiaries 
—o Unt., $1.25; 3, $3.50; 6, $6.50; 
rein- > 12,’ $1250 se Unt.’ $1.35. P. O. Box 122 
ranch L F. Miller Shelbyville, Tennessee 
por Warren, Pa. R. 3. lI Where Quality Reigns 
than 4 —————_—_—__———— — 
scrip- 
ngelo, 








i. REPEATING 
It is definitely not too early to consider placing your order 


21: for DR queens and package bees for 1948. 
“This stock has shown itself to be at least the equal of or- 


ae dinary commercial stock and vastly superior in its ability to 
resist American foulbrood.” 


ecaceensese™ 


Packages with DR queen 
3 lb 



































Queens 2 lb. , 
1 to 9 (each) $1.65 $5.20 $6.20 
10 to 49 (each) 1.50 5.00 6.00 
4 50 to 99 (each) 1.40 4.75 5.85 
100 and up (each) 1.35 4.65 5.75 
f IOWA BEEKEEPER’S ASSOCIATION 
State House Des Moines, Iowa 
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Look for this ao 
When You 
QUALITY AT LOW COST 






seneeeenetety, 


2 5 , Trade Mk. Reg. 
a . “ 2 U. S. Pat. Off. 
KELLEY — “The Bee Man” 


1 lb. honey jars, Ctn. 24 .... 80c ea. 
2 Ib. honey jars, Ctn. 12 .... 50c ea. 
5 tb. Romer tare, CO. © ...k esse 
24 cartems ........ $10.25 
Cin: 56 5 Wb. Ge pale ....... $3.75 
Ctn. 50 10 Ib. tin pails ...... 5.50 
Cin. 16 GO Mh. Ge COMS . .... nce cece. 
214%” screw cap $6.50 


Shipment from our Paducah stock same day order is 
received. No limit—carloads in stock. 5% discount 
on $50.00 and 10% on $100.00 orders. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


SOUSUEUOUOEOEOEOUOGEGEOEOOOOEOOUSUOOCEOEOOOOSOOSEOOOGEDOLOROOOOORCOUCHOOUOUOEUCOSOOOOSURUGHOEOEURUGHUGUSUOEGECEOOUGUURUGUSEOROGUGUOEUGUGUOOURUGUDUGRORUOUUSUUGREDGE 


Tin and Glass 











%, 
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JUST NEWS 

(Continued from page 421) 
weak and my old legs carry me very 
slowly. Yet my memory is still ex- 
cellent and I still enjoy memories 
of A. I. Root, his contemporaries 
and helpers, and of C. C. Miller. I 
follow the modern trends at a dis- 
tance, yet the experiments about 
artificial insemination of queens, 
the treatment of diseases with sul- 
fathiazole, the stationing of bee 
hives in orchards all interest me 
very much. I wonder if there are 
many changes in the factories since 
my pleasant stay with you—was it 
in 1925’’? 


The Delaware State Beekeepers’ 
Association held its Sixth Annual 
Meeting at the apiary of J. P. Kirk- 
patrick, Odessa, Delaware, on the 
afternoon of May 24, with an at- 
tendance of 42. G. H. Latham, in- 
coming president, explained Dela- 
ware’s new bee law which becomes 
e.fective July 1, 1947, and a sum of 
$2000.00 is appropriated annually 
to enable the State Board of Agri- 
culture to carry out the provisions 
of the act.—L. A. Stearns, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

Morris County Branch of New 
Jersey Beekeepers’ Association will 
hold its second summer field meet- 
ing on Sunday, August 3, 2:30 P.M., 
at the apiary of George Decker 
Meriden Road, Rockaway, New Jer- 
sey. The topic for discussion at the 


meeting will be “Fall Manage- 
ment”’.—G. A. Downsbrough, Sec. 
432 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 

(Continued from page 425) 
the production of legume seeds and 
possibly in the production of corn. 
The work of the Honey and Pollen 
Plants Committee has pretty well 
established the necessity for honey- 
bees in agriculture, and it will be 
the purpose of the Agricultural Re- 
lations Committee to secure the use 
of insecticides that are less toxic to 
bees and the use of methods that 
will permit the application of insec- 
ticides on specific fields without 
their drifting or spreading to @Jja- 
cent territory. 

I know this is a very brief out- 
line of what we are trying to do 
through these two committees, but 
it gives you a general idea of the 
line along which we expect progress 
to be made. Add to these the at- 
tention we are giving to improved 
bee pastures, better bee stocks, and 
better methods of grading our pro- 
duct for market, and I believe that 


you will agree our value to the bee- 
keepers is far in 
amount it 
tional office. 
retary, 


excess of the 
costs to maintain a na- 
Glenn O. Jones, Sec- 
Atlantic, Iowa. 










REVOLUTIONARY 
@&/’ METHOD 


- Send for Valuable free Bulletin 
THE BEEMASTER 
. 
EARTHMASTER PUBLICATIONS 
DEPT. 5, BOX 547+ ROSCOE -CALIFORNIA 
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Ss: : : 
ea. : : : 
ea. : : : 
~~ 2 : Queens eo @ i 
15 E : one of the world’s : 
50 3 3 leading strains of Light Colored Ital- : 
: : ians, airmail postpaid, fresh from our : 
: = breeding yards. All queens have one : 
i = wing clipped half way for your con- : 
: : venience in handling. : 
: : Our breeding stock is selected, first, : 
: = for prolificness of queen; secondly, : 
: = for high honey production of work- : 
= : ers; thirdly, for gentleness of bees; 
ee : fourthly, for appearance of bees and 
N A queens. 
is and 5 : , . 
corn. z From a modern breeding establishment ideally located geo- 
Pollen : graphically for the purpose. 
r well : s 
ill ie : To Beekeepers in Foreign Countries— i 
al . : We have had considerable experience in airplane ship- : 
he use : ment of queen bees. Past experience leads us to believe that = 
xic to i shipping queen bees around the world will soon become com- z 
s that = mon practice. The present system of world airlines and their i 
aalieeees E continuing expansion makes this possible. We will be glad to : 
@ dja- = hear ‘rom you. 
f out- : For a decade we have served the beekeepers of a continent. 
to = : Our wish is to continue to enjoy your good will. 
Ss, uu = 
of the } 3 ; 
ogress : 30% discount on queen bees for the balance 
he at- i = of the season. — Off prices below — 
oroved = Lots 2 
Ss, = : eae Se ere ore $1.55 : 
= ie : BOE oo. (loll Si aaeesa wees 1.50 : 
ie bee- : Re er emer arr at 1.40 : 
of the = PM ais iia ce eee een heen 1.35 : 
a na- - : 
s, Sec- = . : 
‘ : Small orders, cash in full. Large orders, i 
: 20% deposit, balance to be received two : 
PING : weeks before shipping date. : 
IARY : ceeee : 
Bulletin : ‘ . - : 
oTER : Th D | A : 
were |} 2 e Daniels Apiaries 
—— : Picayune, Mississippi : 
ILTURE T sesesneemateteimhpnnnbttemteniaiiateiasehiienibioetabeeiinianiaiiniininininntiaeaneianiemaneninnniiil 
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Cree ~ 


| Now That We Have Your 





ATTENTION 


Send us a small sample of 
your white or amber extract- 
ed honey and name us your 
best price, freight paid to Cin- 
cinnati, also state how it is 
packed. 


We also buy pure beeswax. 
Can«pay 46c per pound today, 
freight paid to Cincinnati. Ship 
your old comb or cappings to 
us for rendering into beeswax. 


We are unlimited buyers of 
HONEY or BEESWAX. Re- 
mittance mailed promptly. 


Send for our 1947 price list 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


Pearl & Walnut St. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 











———— 4 





Have You Read This Ad? 


Never has so effective a progr 
been set up to correct the ills which 
up to now have plagued the industry. 

Our program prescribes the remedy. 
The cure is up to you, Mr. Beekeeper. 

No Money Asked 

Now the cure—Market Cooperative- 
ly—contact one of the honey market- 
ing cooperatives near you whose pro- 
gram is dedicated solely to the inter- 
ests of its producers. 


Want To Know More 
Drop a line to one of the following: 


Sioux Honey Association, 509-11 Ply- 
mouth St., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Finger Lakes Honey Producers Coop- 
erative, 206 West South Street, 
Groton, New York. 

Orange Empire Producers, 
Champlain Avenue., Orange, 
fornia. 

—_ | ceed Producers, Mt. Sterling, 
Illinois 

Ohio Apiaries Cooperative Associa- 
tion, Delaware, Ohio. 


Or To 


National Council of Honey 


Marketing Cooperatives 
139 West William Street 
Delaware, Ohio 


512 West 
Cali- 














Gentle Northern Queens 
From Tested 3-Banded 
Italian Breeding Stock 

This hardy improved strain of bees 

are being reared under natural con- 

ditions here in the NORTH. 

Prices June Ist to October 20th: 

Untested Queens (each) $1.35 

Tested Queens in large 

(each) 2.25 


cages 
Export Queens (each) 4.75 
=“ in U. S. Funds will confirm order. 
alance before shipment is made. 
We ship Airmail postpaid 
Prompt Service, Satisfaction 


Barger Apiaries 





Modern Beekeeping 
The picture magazine of beekeep- 
ing. We show you with pictures how 
to do the job easier, quicker, and 

better. Special inventor’s page. 
One year, $1.00. Free sample copy. 


Modern Beekeeping 
Paducah, Kentucky 


























Carey, Ohio 





Oroville, 











F een 
Queens of the Golden West 


Buy Western-bred queens and 
package bees for best results. 
We are now booking orders 
for spring 1947. 
CLIFTON APIARIES 


Box 684, California 




















NOTICE 


Due to severe cold weather, our shipping schedule is from ten 


to fifteen days late. 


Most queen shipments are on time. 


Watch our 


ad for queen and package bee offerings. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY 


Donaldsonville, La. 
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NEISES 


HONEY EXTRACTORS 
30 and 50 Frame Radials 
Gravity Clarifiers and Filters 


Clarifiers now manufactured in either galvanized iron 
or stainless steel. For Further Information write to: 


THE NEISES CO. 
P. O. Box 249 Marshfield, Wis. 








= 
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i O. K. Anderson & Son Apiaries 


ITALIANS 
Package Bees and Queens 


We use only the large mating boxes with lots of honey and 
bees. This insures full-developed, large, vigorous queens, 
which are bred and hardened to all types of weather. All this 
you must have to reach the highest peak of production. Your 
crop depends upon your QUEEN. 

Queens 2-Ib 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-lb. 
$1.00 $4.50 $5.85 $7.20 $8.55 
Apiaries accredited and certified by the 
Alabama State Department of Agriculture 


Coffee Springs, Alabama 
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GARON’S PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


3-Banded Italians and Mraz’s Strain 
Bred for Resistance to AFB. 





Quantity 1to9 10 to 24 25 to 99 100-up 
2-lb. with queen $4.10 $4.00 $3.95 $3.85 
3-lb. with queen 5.15 5.05 4.95 4.85 
4-lb. with queen 6.35 6.25 6.20 6.15 
Queens 1.10 1.10 1.00 .90 


Queenless packages—deduct the price of queen. 


Queens clipped and Airmailed at no extra cost. 


Garon Bee Company 
Phone 8614 Donaldsonville, La. 








. 
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York’s 


Package Bees & Queens 
Quality Bred Italians 


Balance of season prices. 
Plenty of bees and queens 
and prompt shipments. 


2-lb. pkg. with queen, $4.50 ea. 
3 lb. pkg. with queen, 5.50 ea. 
Queens 1.50 ea. 


Booking orders now for 

1948, let us hear from you 

with reference to your re- 

quirements for the coming 
season. 


York Bee Company 


Jesup, Georgia 
(The Universal Apiaries) 














a 

















MACK’S QUEENS 


(They Speak for Themselves) 


We have finally caught up on 
booked orders and are ship- 
ping by return mail. We are 
rearing queens as fine as hu- 
man skill and the bees can pro- 
duce. We are truly proud of 
them and it’s a pleasure to re- 
ceive your orders for we know 
you, too, will be a booster for 
MACK’S QUEENS. All queens 
fully guaranteed and priced at 
One Dollar each, postpaid. 


ses © & 8 


Herman McConnell & Sons 
Robinson Rte. 2 Illinois 























THROW AWAY THAT 
EXTRACTOR HAND CRANK 
(Continued from page 400) 
down by the time it reached the ex- 
tractor. Otherwise the cog gear 
with a speed ratio of 3 to 1 (3 revo- 
lutions of the extractor reel for ev- 
ery single turn of the handle) would 
tear the extractor off its support. 
Incidentally, there is less vibration 
with the engine than with the hand 

crank. 

This set-up was used for the re- 
mainder of the season and worked 
without a hitch. The engine (with 
belts and pulleys) cost around $50. 
It paid for itself in two weeks in la- 
bor saving alone. It was impossible 
to turn this extractor by hand fast 
enough to get the combs very clean. 
Had the extractor been turned by 
hand all season the loss of honey 
alone would undoubtedly have 
bought several engines. 

Elsinore, Calif. 








Bees and Queens 


Italians - Caucasians and 
Daughters of Queens 
Bred for Resistance 

Over 30 Years a Shipper 

Send for FREE Circulars 

ELUE BONNET APIARIES 


Weslaco, R 2, Box 23, Texas 





. $ 
CTD = ansa 

















Three Banded Italians 


QUEENS $1.00 EACH FOR THE 
BALANCE OF THE SEASON. 


Live Delivery Guaranteed 


A. M. Peach 


BALDWYN, MISS. 

















Requeen Now with 
HOMAN’S QUEENS 


Prices: 





2 2 Seer $1.10 
eer 1.00 
freer re -90 





Homan Bros. 
BR 2 Shannon, Miss. 
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QUGEECCUCCECHCCCOCORGRRRRRGCEEEREeeeeEES or 
Northern Bred Leather Colored 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
$1.00 Each 
Queens clipped or airmailed at no 
= extra cost. All queens mailed in 
: our adjustable introducing cage. 


Diemer Bee Co. 
Box 7, Liberty, Mo. 
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zy gear 
3 revo- 
for ald Above photo shows part of our queen yards containing over 10,000 nuclei 
wou . a 
apport, Italian Bees with Young Queens 
ration 
e hand PRICES: 
1to9 10to49 50to99 100 and up 
the re- 2 lb. pkg. with queen (each) $4.50 $4.25 $4.15 $4.00 
vorked 3 lb. pkg. with queen (each) 5.65 5.40 5.30 a4 
- (with 4 lb. pkg. with queen (each) 6.80 6.55 6.45 6.30 
id $50. Queens (each) $1.35 Tested $2.00 
; in la- ie : 
ossible Overbey Apiaries, Bunkie, La. 
id fast CATITITITITITTITTTTTITTT ii SODDEOREROGORGQUCORDGOASRGGOREGGROGROROORORRORREEEE MITT 
clean. 
led by 
honey ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL | them running into the hive in no 
have (Continued from page 393) time. 
of bees in the package. Grandpappy Grandpappy put in an appear- 
appeared baffled. He stood the | ance an hour later when Ma called 
Snr package on top of his skep. Then for supper. One eve had commenced 
using a big red handkerchief on his | to swell. 
face, he pondered jthe probiem “Did you get stung, Dennis?” 
while he rolled his eyes around the | sympathetically inquired ma. 
heads sticking from the shrubbery. Grandpappy eyed me _ reproach- 
“Fetch me the axe,” he command- | fully from the good one. 
ES ed grimly. “The next time I work on my 
| Everybody except ma_ melted | bees, son, I'll thank you to keep 
ame |  away—to fetch the axe. Suddenly | your stinging pests at home” was 
— = | grandpappy made an excited slap at | 4]] he said. 
ae the air about a foot in front of his 
eyes. He whirled quickly as he LE 
as missed. The blackthorn, still pro- sie 
‘HE truding, caught the package neatly BLACK BEES 
N. and forcibly ejected it from the top (Continued from page 397) ; 
d of the skep. It bumped two or three | beneath the tree or the birds which 
| times on the ground and fell over | build their nests among its branches. 
on its side. By some strange trick | In fact, she is known in some parts 
of Fate the can had parted company | of the country simply as the wood 
aeannel from the package just at a time _ bee. ; } 
See eT when grandpappy would have pre- Here and there in certain rural 
wae ferred otherwise. A mass of bees ' districts of the South you may see 
3 bubbled over the ground, many tak- rows of bee gums in the back yard. 
: ing to the air with an angry buzz- Here the natives have transferred 
: ing. the wild bee, home and all, to the 
H Grandpappy dropped his black- back yard and the sight makes a 
i thorn and fled towards the tool shed. picturesque one that thrills the 
: “Supper isn’t ready yet, Dad” I heart of any lover of nature. I will 
s. : yelled as he passed. be sorry to see the day when these 
seunsnneeent “Just agoin’ to fetch the shovel— | old bee gums disappear and the wild 
just agoin’ to fetch the shovel,” he | bees of the woods vanish, for with 
annnnnenenity, roared back as he galloped on, | all their faults these black bees are 
ed H slapping himself like horse and | close to nature and can teach us the 
= jockey with the finishing line in | character of the severe, long, and 
F sight. hard struggle for survival that they 
L no When the bees settled in a cluster | and other similar forms of life have 
= @ about their queen cage I slipped up, | had to carry on. 
E pierced a hole in the candy, and had Staffordville, Conn. 
>. 2 July, 1947 437 
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iP. O. Box 133, Moultrie, Ga. 
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ees 4 
We Thank You... 


for your orders this spring 
also the patience you exhibited. 
It was always our desire to de- 
liver your order at the time you 
specified, however conditions 
beyond our control prevented 
our doing it this spring. 


We are increasing our pack- 
age colonies for another year, 
so that we can produce greater 
quantities of bees. 


Our shipping season closed 
on our scheduled time without 
failing to deliver a single order 
unless canceled. 


Your 1948 orders will be 


given the best in quality and 
service. 


Rossman & Long 
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Italian — 1947 — Queens 


Three-banded Leather Colored Bees. 
Shipping season April 1 to Nov. 31 
$1.20—Selected Untested, ea.—$1.20 
$1.50-Tested, 15 to 20 days, ea.-$1.50 
Postpaid, Air Mail, with health cer- 
tificate. Prompt service. We satisfy. 
GOOCH APIARIES 


Farmersville, Texas. 

















Now booking orders for 1947 
Leather Colored Italian Queens 
and Package Bees 


Write for Prices 


Lynn Williams 
Oroville, Calif 
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BEES INCREASE PROFITS 
(Continued from page 391) 


controlled. Good farm management 
now permits the application of an 
e.ficient DDT dust treatment which 
controls lygus_ bugs. This dust 
should be put on during the BUD 
stage of the alfalfa, applying 20 
pounds of 10 percent DDT dust per 
acre. Untimely or excessive insecti- 
cidal treatment should be avoided. 
By proper timing and efficient DDT 
application the seed growers can se- 
cure the benefits of both honeybee 
and wild bee pollination of the al- 
falfa flowers which blossom soon 
after the DDT treatment has been 
applied. DDT dust applied while 
al alfa was in blossom resulted in 
regrettable death loss of bees in 
some areas of Utah during 1946. De- 
struction of bees through blossom 
dusting must be avoided if beekeep- 
er ccoperation in alfalfa seed dis- 
tricts is to be secured. 


Honeybees do most of their trip- 
ping and pollinating of alfalfa blos- 
soms at the time they are gathering 
pollen from the flowers. When col- 
lecting nectar, honeybees occasion- 
ally trip alfal’a blossoms. The ex- 
tent to which honeybees trip and 
pollinate alfalfa blossoms’ varies 
considerably from one area to an- 
other. This depends on the abun- 
dance and attractiveness of other 
néar-by plants such as sweet clover, 
corn, or other plants which are also 
producing pollen more attractive to 
the bees. In Utah, honeybees must 
be highly regarded for their aid in 
the production of a profitable al- 
falfa seed crop. To the larger than 
normal population of honeybees in 
the Delta area must go considerable 
credit for the bumper crop of alfal- 
fa seed which was produced in 1946. 
Federal and Experiment Station en- 
tomologists with headquarters at 
Logan are conducting careful re- 
search aimed at removing many of 
the hazards to successful alfalfa and 
other legume seed production which 
have existed in the past. 




















Pollen Substitutes 


Brewers yeast and soy flour expeller mixed 1 to 6 


Brewers yeast 

Soy flour 

Skim milk powder 

Write for prices in large quantities. 
post. 


M. Y. S. Company 


1. ° 
Include postage if you wish it by parcel 
All prices are collect, Bainbridge, N. Y. 


1 lb. 5 lb. 10 1b. 25 1b 
$ .75 $1.50 $3.25 
$ .40 1.50 2.75 5.50 


1.40 
00 1.75 3.75 
Allow 2 pounds for packaging. 
Bainbridge, N. Y. 
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ALAMEDA, CALIF. 
G. T. Hansen Co. 


DENAIR, CALIF. 
Snider Honey Co. 


LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
J. E. Delgado & Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


rd & Cookinham, Inc. 
California Honey Co. 
Diamond Match Co. 
Hamilton & Co. 

Los Angeles Honey Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
E. F. Lane & Son 


DENVER, COLO. 
Bluhill Foods, Inc. 


GREELEY, COLO. 
L. R. Rice & Sons 


MONTROSE, COLO. 


Western Colorado 
Honey Exchange 


MM MN ML LL LU 


GOOD NEWS! 


FULL LINE OF 


Continental Honey Cans 


AGAIN AVAILABLE 





2% Ib. Single Friction Top Can; 
5 lb. and 10 Ib. Pail; and 60 Ib. Square Can. 


Call the Nearest Continental Distributor 


WENDALL, IDAHO 
R. D. Bradshaw & Sons 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
A. I. Root & Co. 


HAMILTON, ILL. 
Dadant & Sons 


’ COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


A. I. Root & Co. 


McGREGOR, IOWA 
John Harnack & Sons 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Sioux Honey Assn. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
A. G. Woodman & Co. 


ONSTED, MICH. 
L. M. Hubbard Apiaries 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mondeng Mfg. Co. 


MOORHEAD, MINN. 
Northwestern Supply Co. 





WINONA, MINN. 
Robb Bros. 


HIGGINSVILLE, MO. 
Leahy Mfg. Co. 


MANHATTAN, MONT. 
Cloverdale Apiaries 


CROTON, NEW YORK 
Finger Lakes Honey 
Prod. Coop. Inc, 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
A. I. Root & Co. 


FARGO, N. D. 
Magill & Co. 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
Bart Mann Co, 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
A. I. Root & Co. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Miller Honey Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
G. B, Lewis Co. 


POWELL, WYO. 
A. D. Hardy 


E Continental Can Company, Inc. 
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A TALK TO BEEKEEPERS 
(Continued from page 424) 
would enter the hive, then put this 
super on a colony devoted to ex- 

tracted honey. 

Apparently the removal of some 
of the brood from the brood cham- 
ber and replacing with’frames con- 
taining full sheets of foundation, re- 
lieved congestion and gave the bees 
a chance to build new comb. It also 
had a tendency to ventilate the hive. 

Producing Comb Honey Over 

Double Brood Chamber Hives 

Some say this is impossible or 
impracticable. During 1938 I ac- 
tually did it and still say that it can 
be done, provided you have very 
populous colonies and put comb 
honey supers on in ample time. The 





NEW IMPROVED 
Rosedale Steam and 


Electric Uncapping Plane 














Electric Plane are $12.00 
Steam Plane. ........ 7.5 
Ext. Copper Blades .... 75 


Shipping weight, steam planes 2 Ibs. 
Electric 3 lbs. Delivery charges extra. 


JOHN J. MAENDEL 


Portage La Prairie 
Manitoba, Canada. 








picture on page 424 shows a comb 
honey colony with seven comb hon- 
ey supers on it. Every super was 
well filled. You will notice that 
the three upper supers are above a 
bee escape board ready to be re- 
moved. Some of the supers were 
10-frame Danzenbaker supers, each 
holding 32 sections. This colony 
did not attempt to swanm and put 
up a good crop of section comb hon- 
ey. 

It seems to me that a two-story 
brood chamber for the production 
of section comb honey has at least 
one advantage over the single story 
brood chamber; the bees are not 
likely to put pollen in the comb 
honey sections. The bees have more 
room for the storage of pollen be- 
low in a double brood chamber col- 
ony than they would have in a sin- 
gle brood chamber colony. 


How to Tell when Honey 
is Coming in 

Beginners (and some experienced 
beekeepers) often inquire how they 
can detect the flow. When bees 
coming from the fields are empty 
or perhaps have a small amount of 
nectar in their sacs they will usual- 
ly hover up and down in front of 
the hive entrance before entering. 
Bees that are well loaded with nec- 
tar are likely to alight on the en- 
trance board some little distance 
from the main entrance and tien 
crawl into the hive. In our opinion 
it pays to have alighting boards 
that extend from the entrance down 
to the ground to help bees get into 

the hives with a heavy load. 

















We Thank 
All our customers who were so cooperative and 
considerate during the trying 1947 season. 
are working hard to prepare for the 1948 season. 
GIRARDEAU APIARIES, Tifton, Georgia 


Italian Package Bees and Queens 


We 
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Leather Italian Queens 
1-24, $1.10; 25-99, $1.00; 100-up, 90c. 
Queens Prepaid. Will clip wings and Air Mail at No Extra Charges. 
Evangeline Bee Company 
Breaux Bridge, Louisiana 
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9 hon- 
4 was SEE eee eee eee een cence nee, 
that : NEW DESIGN ELECTRIC UNCAPPING KNIFE : 
ye ~re- - : 
were —< : 
, each : 
-olony $12.00 = 
d put : 
>» hon- : 
110-130V AC ONLY i 
-story © THERMOSTAT CONTROL = 
uction © EVEN TEMPERATURE = 
least © FASTER OPERATING : 
+ © LIGHT WEIGHT = 
e no : 
Breen Macy Electric K Knife Company : 
oe 1239 S. Lorena St. "kn Angeles 23, Calif. : 
r col- Pe censeceececeenencecnseneneeeeeeeneeneeeeeeeseeeceeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeOneeOeueeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneneneeenceneensncncnsencneeneceeneneeseceecusesusessenseseaa™ 
a sin- QUEEEREEUCOCOSECEUSEOREOEOCOEDSEOEOCCCROOCECRECREOCEOEORORCEOOECCEOOCCOCCEECEECECGEEGEOGECSSCCCOROCCEOSCRECCEOREGHCCHCCEOCSCUSCEECCHOEEORSCREGEOCSRORECEECEROREOEED! Op, 
: Bright Italian Queens 
A Queens from our apiaries will give you beautiful gentle bees 
2 and service unexcelled. Try them. 
} = Untested queens, 1-24, $1.10 each; 25-99, $1.00 each; 100-up, 90c each 
enced : Cotton Belt Apiaries, Box 163, Klondike, Texas 
they KMTTTTITITITITITITTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTLT TTT iii ii riitiiii titi titi ritiiiiiii titi iti iii i iit ie 
bees eS RS PES PRESEASON 2 _ wi Se 
mmpty 
nt of Better Bred Queens 3-Banded Italians 
nt of 
oring. Plenty good queens from our famous Better Bred 
Apo strain that have proven their merit for years. If you 
tance | were not fortunate enough to get your packages this 
— spring, replace all old and failing queens and watch 
oards them build up fast. 
down Queens, any quantity, 80c each. Prompt delivery. 
; into za 7 
||| Calvert Apiaries, Calvert, Alabama 
a 
Look for this Sign ‘ 
siti. QUEENS | 
QUALITY AT LOW COST 
“@ (1-24) 
$1.10 each 
ne San U. S. Pat. Off. 25 to 99 cer ea ee $1.00 
= nae _ Trade Mk. R 
= KELLEY — “The ow “Man” adi 100 and Up ....... .90 
: Young 3 banded Italian laying queens fresh from our yards, 
: guaranteed purely mated and satisfactory. Health certificate with 
A each shipment. Shipped prepaid air mail, daily from Paducah. 
_ The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 
ns 4 
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Leather Italian Bees and Queens 


We have been shipping breeder queens to Europe, Egypt, 
Australia, South America, and Cuba. This fact means much 
to you in that you may purchase these bees for your own re- 
queening at reasonable prices. 


We are proud to be in position to maintain the reputation 
our bees have made for themselves and for us. 

We guarantee that our queens are positively gentler than any Italian 
bee available and that their gathering ability is superior to any other 
race or strain. They will not swarm unless badly neglected. These 
bees will make a living where others starve. 


With exceptional personnel in our organization, you may 
be sure that we are prepared to serve you well. 


Prices after June Ist: 


Queens 2 Ibs. 3 lbs. 4 lbs. 
1-24 $1.10 $4.20 $5.55 $6.90 
25-99 1.00 3.95 5.25 6.55 
100-up 90 3.70 4.95 6.20 


For Queenless packages deduct price of queen. Packages F. O. B. 
Jeanerette. Queens Prepaid. Clipped or by Airmail at no extra cost. 


The Rich Honey Farms 


Jeanerette, Louisiana. 


























MORRISON’S 
Leather Colored Queens 


Northern Bred — They Satisfy 
Mr. Olfred Zelger, Union Grove, 
Wis., writes, Aug. 12, 1946: 
“Please send me 2 queens. I bought 
one of you last year and she hit the 
record this year, producing 3 stand- 
ard bodies and 2 shallows full of 
honey. She is outstanding in every 
way—my best queen in 15 years of 
beekeeping”’. 
Price, $1.25 each 


West Branch Apiaries 
Grover Hill, Ohio 




















LARGE ITALIAN BEES 


Improved Strain 
These large, gentle Italian Bees are 
= guaranteed to please you. Queens are 
= purely mated. Live delivery guaran- 
teed. A breeder since 1912. 
Queens are available from April 15 
to June 1 at $1.25 each. After June 1, 
at $1.00 each. 
Tested Queens at $2.00 each. 


Bedford Apiaries 
A. REYNOLDS 


Route No. 1 Haley, Tennessee 
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a 
| Fees 
AND QUEENS = 
mea 
Leather Colored Italians 
Bred for Production 
Prices of Package Bees and Queens: 
Lots of: 2lb. 3 1b. Ex. Queen 
1 to 24 $4.00 $5.00 $1.25 
25 to 99 3.85 480 1.10 
100 or more 3.75 4.70 1.10 
Terms: 25% deposit to book or- \ 
der, balance ten days before ship- | / 
ping date. We replace any bees Samper 
that die in transit if it our fault. 
If it is the carriers’ fault, file 
claim with them. We start ship- 
ping February 1. Old customers 
will be given preference. wn 
sea: 
° V 
The Island Apiary 
Collier City, Fla. 
= 
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QUEENS QUEENS 


Tanquary’s Italian Queens 


We have on hand a good stock of TANQUARY’S good young 
ITALIAN QUEENS. Ready to serve you. Try our queens, see 
for yourself. For best results a beekeeper should keep every 
colony headed with a good young queen—for better colonies, 
for better crops, for better wintering. 








Order Now 
1 to5 6 to 49 50 to 99 100 up 
| Queens $1.30 $1.25 $1.10 $1.00 
2-lb. pkgs. bees 4.25 4.10 3.95 3.75 
3-lb. pkgs. bees 5.25 5.10 4.95 4.75 
For queenless packages deduct $1.15 per package 
Queens Postpaid - - - - Package Bees F. O. B. 


Payable in U. S. Funds 


Tanquary Honey Farms, Inc. 


Lena, South Carolina 


= : ————, 























. i 
a Se oer - =~" 
Italian Bees and Queens for 1947 
2 lb. pkg. with young laying queen ................ $4.00 
3 Ib. pkg. with young laying queen ................ 5.00 
I. ice ay crater a asus ater laa ered nude in @ Gy oh ded eats iounl and 1.00 














B. J Bordelon Apiaries, Moreauville, La. 

















QUEENS Fall Queens a Specialty QUEENS 


You send the order; I have the queens 


LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS 
MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES 


1 to 25, $1.35; 26 and up, $1.20—From Imported Strains. 
¥% books orders. Balance before shipping. All queens clipped and by 
air mail at no extra cost. (All Queens after June 15, $.100.) 


J.B. TATE & SON 
1029 No. 4th St., Nashville 7, Tenn. Tel. No. 34509M 





Sunkist Italian Queens 


Why tolerate a failing queen or one that will fail before the next season? It 
takes bees—plenty—to gather a surplus. You do not want a queen that takes all 
season to build up. 


We offer you young mated, sturdy queens—health certificate—live delivery. 
Queens clipped—Air mail postpaid. Prices after July 1, until further notice: 
1-25 80c; 25-up 75¢ 


Sunkist Bee Company, Convent, La. 
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QUEENS 


QUEENS QUEENS 
ITALIAN CAUCASIAN 


STOVER’S 


A name to remember when you need one or a thousand Queens. 
We have just about finished package shipping for this year and will 
have plenty of good Queens for immediate shipment. 

Write, wire, or telephone your needs to us. 
You will be pleased with both quality and promptness. 
Clipped or by Air Mail at no extra cost. 














We can also supply package bees, with or without queens, and . 
suggest giving colonies which are not up to par a pound or two of . 
queenless bees. You \will be surprised at results. 

Prices: tc 
Queens 2-Ib. 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-lb. 
1-24 $1.10 $4.20 $5.55 $6.90 $8.25 
25-99 1.00 3.95 5.25 6.55 7.85 w 
100-up .90 3.70 4.95 6.20 7.45 
Queenless Package — Deduct Price of Queen 


The Stover Apiaries 


Mayhew, Miss. | AY 
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| 
la 
WASP-OFF tt #- 
A simple device for removing wasps tc 
|from your buildings and orchard. Lasts 
for years. Satisfaction or your money} 
back. Send $1.00 for Wasp-off and | 
|complete instructions. | 
“Your Can’t Get Stung” 
} Kolb’s WASP-OFF 
| Box 183 Edmond, Oklahoma | 
SS — 
THE BEEKEEPERS’ MAGAZINE 
“A Little Independent” 
Special Offer: 6 months $1 : 
(regular rate—$2 per year) Immediate 
The Beekeepers’ Magazine : / 
3110 Piper Road, Lansing 15, Mich. Delivery: 
Made from top 
= cowhide. — APIARY 
Guaranteed "| SUPPLY HOUSES 
= Radiat viaivini ) tisfaction 
Canada’s . your meney WRITE FOR 
National Monthly Magazine efunded. QUANTITY 
for Beekeepers Price $3.75 pair DISCOUNTS 
Canadian Bee Journal teen: ted Mea-| @8 GLOvEs 
54 Bloor St., W., Toronto 5, Ont. ium and Large 
U. S. Subscription Price a aa 
| only $1.25 — year KING * MOORE COMPANY om. 
i ee _} |! df 7034 No. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Glass Containers 


2. 8 ee $ .75 
so ST ree 49 
. . ). .44 
fe Se .64 





14 oz. Special tall olive type jars, 24 in ctn., .87 


All our glass containers are clear, include white caps, and are 
packed in cartons that conform to the new government regulations 
for cartons that are to be reshipped. 


and 
» of 


If your order for glass totals $50 you may deduct 5%; if it amounts 
to $100 or more, you may deduct 10% from the above prices. 


| All prices are f.o. b. Columbia, S. C. and are subject to change 
| without notice. 








—_J | Wooden Goods Special 


The prices listed below are good only as long as our present stock 


a lasts. This is our regular line of high quality equipment, and we 

are able to offer these extra low prices only because ‘we were able 
> to buy a large quantity of lumber and aluminum at a reduced price. 
es Metal Covers, telescoping on all four sides, complete 


| with nails and pure aluminum covering .... five for $6.75 


Bottom Boards, standard reversible type, made from 
































BOG Te MEE CONE onion cobs oa sacacaiwes five for $4.50 
Hive Bodies, empty, made from cypress or good quality 
pine, whichever is available .............. five for $5.75 
Shallow Ext. supers, empty, for 534 frames ..... five for $4.25 
All equipment is furnished in ten frame size 
and is completely dovetailed. 
| 
**2* 28 8 
USES 
Babcock Honey Company 
803 Sumter St. Columbia, S. C. 
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Bee Supplies 


— Attention — 
BEEKEEPERS 


“We are Cooperating” 


10% off 


during June and July on 
$100.00 orders for Glass 
and Tin 


- - CONTAINERS - - 
Write for price lists 
Wooden Bee Supplies are still 
short of demand, but we are 
now filling small orders for 
most bee supply items. 

WE WANT YOUR BEESWAX 
Paying 46c Ib. dark, 48c Ib. light 


M. J. BECK CO. 


510 No. Cedar St. Box 7 
Lansing 1, Michigan 


SOCUUOUOENOOUO OO. GueCONCORGOOOOOOOES yp, 





PETIT 








sense 
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Ss 


PE 


Size for 100 Pullets 

Sturdy, attractive range shelters, fully 
built and painted. Assemble in half an 
hour. Our price is below your cost to 
build your own shelters. Save feed and 
raise better pullets on the range. Shipped 
in flat sections. Shipping weight 230 
lbs. Also feeders, scoops, ete. Free lit- 
erature. 
BOOHER EQUIPMENT CO. 
M. C. 28 Niles Ave., Warren, Ohio. 








| RAISE RABBITS 
Ready market for Food and Fur, 
our journal teaches you how. 

3 years, $1.00. Sample, dime. 


Standard Rabbit Journal 
| Box 2416 Milton, Pa. 














SPRAY PAINT BEEHIVES 





r srs a aia 











A practical paint sprayer for beehives 
extractor rooms, etc. : 

The compressor has 4 cylinders, 134” 
bore, 15g’ stroke, and insures complete 
freedom from pulsation. Condensing 
chamber for eliminating moisture and oil. 
Operates from 14, 45, or 42 h.p. single 
phase electric motor or 34 or 1 h.p. gas 
engine. Air displacement 3.6 c.f.m. to 
5.2 c.f.m. 

Spray gun needle type, bleeder style 
25 lbs. to 50 lbs. pressure, wide fan or 
small spray; 1 quart capacity aluminum 
can. 

Cat. No. N98—Four cylinder Paint Spray- 
er, belt, 15 ft. air hose, spray gun, with- 
out motor, 48 Ibs., 

$67.50 


Motors available in 4 h.p., % h.p., and 
% h.p. in limited numbers. 


The A. I. Root Co. Medina, O. 








ae 





x ONLY WORTHWHILE 


QUEEN EXCLUDER 


on the market 





























| Chrysler’s All Steel Electric 
Welded Queen Excluder al- 
lows maximum bee passage, 
better ventilation, more hon- 
ey production. No wood, no 
sharp edges to injure bees, no 
burr combs. New rust proof- 
So durably 


ing process. 
spaced 


made and accuratel 

that it is permanently Queen 

excluding and will last a life- 

time. Sales increasing stead- 

ily each year. Present price, 
| 78c each. For earliest deliv- 
ery place your order at once. 
Send for circular E-2. 











Ww. A. CHRYSLER & SON 
Chatham — - Ontario . Canada 


{\ —___ 
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NOTICE 


Write for prices for having 
your wax made up or 
outright purchase of 


SCHMIDT'S 


Economy Foundation 


Not excelled for quality, 
strength, and work- 
manship 


Satisfaction 
Unconditionally Guaranteed 


Oscar H. Schmidt & Sons 
R. 4 Bay City, Mich. 























Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


“AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER” 
“ae 

Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start any 

time. Inquire for International Money 

Order for 5 shillings (Australian) at your 

| Post Office. 


Write now to the Editor, 
P. O. Box 20, West Maitland, 
New South Wales, Australia. 


{; 





! Comb Honey Producers | 


LOTZ SECTIONS 


The best in Sections 
made of 
clear basswood, with accurate 
dimensions and fine workman- 
ship. 
— For Packaging — 
Window cartons, cellophane 


wrappers, wooden display and 
shipping cases. 


Extracted Honey Producers 
Foundation, limited line of wood- 
enware, and other bee supplies. 


— For Packaging — 
Full line of glass jars,5 and 10 
pound pails, 60 pound cans. 


Write for prices 
August Lotz Co. 


Boyd Wisconsin 














Reco 


— -—_ > — S___ ___________________= 











OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 
data, regulations, and plant possibilities. 
1 year—$1.50; 3 years—$3.60 U. S. and 
Canada. Foreign postage 25c a year extra. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Illinois 





Protect your future. Buy your 
extra Savings Bonds now. 














Quality Bee Supplies 
Prompt Shipment from Stock 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 


ONSTED, MICHIGAN 


WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG 


Factory Prices 
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stamps should be enclosed to insure re 
vertising Rates: Advertising rates and conditions will be sent on request. Results from 
advertising in this journal are remarkably satisfactory. Advertisers’ reliability :—While 
the publishers do not guarantee advertisements in this journal, they use utmost diligence 
to establish in advance the reliability of every advertiser using space in this journal. 


The A. I. Root Company, Pudlishers, Medina, Ohio. 
E. R. Root and M. J. Deyell, Editors; M. W. Hobart, Assistant Editor; 
H. H. Root, Associate Editor. 
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